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Farm Board |_ooks Ahead 


JAMES C. STONE 








have invested 


‘25,000,000.00 


with their TIRE DEALERS 


establishing a great economical distributing and standardized service system with standard prices. 





This, combined with unusual manufacturing efficiencies, gives Firestone Service Dealers and Serv- 


ice Stores the eutstanding tire values of history, and places them in a position to 
SAVE YOU MONEY and SERVE YOU BETTER 
**‘Most Miles per Dollar” 























CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 
4.50-21 TIRE 6.00-19 H.D. TIRE 
MW SPECIAL W SPECIAL 
WN More Rubber Vol. | 172 | 161 298 26 
\\ yn cu. in. ~e cu. 44 
eZ More Weight. . .|| 16.99 | 15.73 28.35 | 26.80 
. : pounds pounds pounds pounds 
‘ More Width... 4.75 4-74 5-98 5.84 
SAA | inches nches nches inches 
GEE. Dies 
: Ws: ZZ More Thickness . -627 -578 -840 -S21 
a es a Bs More Plies at Tread| 6 plies | § plies 8 plies | 7 plies 
TREAD Same Price. . ||$5.69 |$5.69 $11.40 | $11.40 
































Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store and see 


for yourself sections cut from various tires. 


we 











BaF Compare Quality — Construction—and Prices. 








*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for dis- 
tributors such as mail order houses, oil companies and others 
under a name that does not identify the tire manufacturer to the 
public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires under 
his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 


Double Guarantee—Every tire manufac- 
tured by Firestone bears the name “FIRE- 
STONE” and carries Firestone’s unlimited guar- 
antee and that of our 25,000 Service Dealers 
and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


























COMPARE 


THESE PRICES 


AvromosiLe Manufacturers do not take 
chances with special brand tires. Why should you 
take the risk when you can save money by buying 
Firestone quality Oldfield type from our dealers 
and in addition get their service. 





We list below the leading replacement sizes. 











TIRE wo 4 ern a P 
MAKE OF CAR SIZE Cuak Pries Mail Order Cash Price 
Each Tire Per Pair 
Ford | 
+ sate j| 4-40-21 | $4.98 | $4.98 |$ 9.60 
Chevrolet 4.50-20 5.60 5.60 19.90 
Ford 4.50-21 §.69 5.69 11.10 
Ford 
Chevrolet 4.75-19 6.65 6.65 12.90 
Whippet 
Erskine \ 4.75-20 | 6.75 6.75 13.10 
Plymouth 
Chenticr_____} 
DeSoto 
Dodge 
Durant = 
Graham-Paige (| 5.00-19 | 6-98 6.98 13.60 
Pontiac 
Roosevelt 
Willys-Knight J 
om j| 500-20] 710] 7.10 | 13.80 
Marquette Ba 
Oldsmobile J 5.25-18 7-90 7.90 15.30 
Buick 5.25-21 | 8.57 8.57 16.70 
Auburn 
Jordan } 5.50-18 8.75 8.75 17.00 
Reo 
Gardner , 
Marmon 
Oakland 5.50-19 | 8.90} 38.90 17.30 
Peerless | 
Studebaker 
Chrysler ) 
Viking t 6.00-18 |11.20] 11.20 | 21.70 
Franklin | 
Hudson f 6.00-19 | 11.40; 11.40 22.10 
Hupmobile 
LaSalle 1 
Sadia f 6.00-20 |11.§0| 11.50 22.30 
Pierce-Arrow 6.00-21 |11-6§ | 11.65 22.60 
Stutz __| 6.50-20 |13.10)| 13.10 25.40 
Cadillac - =“ of 
Lincoln } 7.00-20 15-35 15.35 29.80 
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COMPARE 


Here are the Cold Facts why Firestone 
gives you Greater Values and Better 


Dohave ... - 


Service at Lowest Prices! 


a ae 








Mail Order House 








Firestone 
Way Way 
Dohave .. . Organization . Do NOT have 


a special and undivided in- 
terest in developing and 
making Firestone Tires bet- 
ter.— Every employee a 
stockholder. 


our own men select and buy 
rubber direct from planta- 
tions. Have our own rubber 
preparation plant and ware- 
house in Singapore. Have 
our own large rubber plan- 
tations in Liberia. 


Do have... 





our own men select and buy 
cotton of best staple. Have 
our own bonded cotton ware- 
house. Have our own most 
efficient cord fabric mills. 


Dohave ...- 
our own tire factories—most 
efficient in the world—daily 
capacity 75,000 tires — 
EVERY TIRE MADE IN 
THESE FACTORIES BEARS 
THE NAME “FIRESTONE.” 


Dohave ... 
our own warehouses to sup- 
ply our Service Dealers and 
Service Stores. 


Dohave .. « 
25,000 experienced Service 
Dealers and Service Stores 
where car owners can buy 
Firestone Tires and get serv- 
ice. 





a special or undivided inter- 
est in tires. 


ber .. Do NOT have 


a rubber preparation plant 
or warehouse—dependent 
on others to buy on the rub- 
ber exchange or other mar- 
kets, passing thru many 
hands, with profits and ex- 








Cotton . 


penses of handling. 
- Do NOT have 


a bonded cotton warehouse 
or cord fabric mills — de- 
pendent on others to buy 
and manufacture, passing 
thru many hands, with 
profits and expenses of han- 








Warehouses ... 


dling. 


Factory - . Do NOT have 





a tire factory. They are de- 
pendent on those who, for 
the profits, will risk making 
Special Brand tires, possibly 
hoping these tires will not 
do too well in competition 
against tires they make and 
sell under their own name. 


Do have 


their own warehouses to sup- 
ply their retail department 





Car Owners .. 


stores. 
- Do have 


retail department stores and 
millions of expensive mail 
order catalogs. Car owners 
can buy tires over the coun- 
ter or order by mail. 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


¥ 


WHERE INTERESTS MEET, FRIENDSHIPS START 


and beauty; we have a healthy respect for 
the value of safety; a conviction that economy 
counts; a love of comfort; a weakness, we con- 
fess, for many little things that may seem trifles 
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The bond of a common interest is something 
you see every day in human relations. We 
feel it keenly as we watch the growing favor 
for our cars and realize how they are making 
friends. For evidently a great many people 
are interested in owning just the kind of 
cars that we are interested in building. ... We 
are interested in cars of utter dependability, 
of course ...and so are they. We are 
interested in cars with something more than 
average performance; apparently the public 
is, too. We realize the importance of style 


OAKLAND 8 


Bodies by 





but in the long run mean so much... . If you 
feel as we do you ought to see and drive the 
Oakland Eight and the Pontiac Six. We'd like 
to tell you about the new engines, the new 
Fisher Bodies, the new wheelbases, the new 
rubber cushioning of the chassis, and many 
other new features. But after all, what you 
find out for yourself is what counts. 
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owner of a Modern Farm Home, in 

case you would like to know, went to 
Mr. Claude Tanger of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
R. D. 5. Perhaps you would like to know 
the first ten? Here they are: 

1. Claude Tanger, Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
2. Maurice Winn, Leitersford, Ind.; 3. 
George T. White, Hamptonville, N. C.; 
4. George A. Slusher, Lexington, Mo.; 5. 
H. P. Miller, Sunbury, Ohio; 6. William 
Mercer, Cedar Point, Kans.; 
7. Harry E. Doverspike, Cot- 
tonwood Falls, Kans.; 8. Mal- 
colm Dougherty, Lindsay, La.; 
9. Tom Rayburn, Bonham, 
Tex.; 10. Mrs. John Palmore, 
Ravenna, Tex. 

With every Certificate mailed 
out, go our most earnest and 
sincere congratulations and 
good wishes. The Farm Journal 
has maintained for 54 years 
that the purpose of farming is 
not fat hogs, or any kind of 
hogs, but happy, comfortable, 
prosperous farm families. 


Tow first Certificate of Award to the 


COVER DESIGN 


DEVIATION 


A FEATURE FOR 
CooL KITCHENS 


yeurticate of Rwary 


an DI 


Tins oe Cente ore ow ¢. Tim Webb 


DoEs Your CHI 


We maintain that the farm 
home must and shall be as 
completely equipped for com- 
fort, health and convenience as 


ODD MENTION 


of the Certificate itself. 
lithographed in colors, signed by me, (if 
that is any virtue) and ready for framing. 

County and Home Demonstration 
Agents and teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture are respectfully urged to supply 
themselves with application blanks, which 
we will send in any quantity. 


MODERN FARM HOME AWARDS 
FARM BoarRD Looks AHEAD 
LET CANNED Goops HELP 
Short Story . 
WHEAT THE WEAK SISTER 


MERGERS IN THE HOME 

THE NATIONAL PARKS BY CABIN . 
HIGH-PROTEIN HAY 

THE OuTDOOR LIVING-ROOM 
TRADEMARKED PULLETS 
YOuNG Fo.Lks RAISE MONEY 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
EARLY SUMMER STYLES 


COTTONS OF CHARM 
My GARDEN BLUES 
PAYING FOR WARS’ Poem in Prose 
PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 


Gs 


by Alan Foster 
and other Office Talk 5 


THE GARDEN 


LD LIE? 


Verses . 


It is pleasingly 


Chairman James C. Stone 7 
by Ruth Atwater 9 

by Robert W. Chambers 10 
and Other Editorials 12 

by Florence Taft Eaton 13 
by Jane Sherburne 14 

by Marcella Brown 16 

by H. Louis Raybold 18 

by Dr. A. F. Gustafson 
and other Topics in Season 22 y @ 
. by D.C. Kennard 24 

News of 4-H Clubs 30 

by Tim Webb 31 

by Jane Moreland 32 

by Edith Dixon 33 

by Thelma B. Coombs 36 

by Emma Mayhew Whiting 38 
by Walt Mason 39 

by Our Humorists 44 
(While We Think of It) 


WO more new National Service Bulle- 

tins are now ready, of interest par- 
ticularly to garden makers and flower 
lovers. No. 68 is devoted to the hard 
border; No. 69 to the making of a lily Seal 

Which reminds me that you will find on 
page 13, an interesting and stimulating 
article on garden “‘features,”’ by Florence 
Taft Eaton, with some beautiful pictures. 
Send for the two bulletins if you are inter- 
ested. No charge to Our Folks, but we 

would accept a stamp. 


CONTENTS for a Vay * 


Jooes HE plans and policies of the 

Federal Farm Board are as 
important as ever, and you will 
7 see from what Mr. James C. 
Stone says, page 7, that the 
Board believes as firmly as ever 
in the power and soundness of 
the Big Co-Op, and intends to 
crack ahead with its promotion 
and support of these national 
co-operative selling organiza- 
tions. You will see, too, that 
the Farm Board has plenty of 
29 money on hand and in reserve. 


OTHING we heard of in 

our competition ‘‘The Odd- 
est Thing I Saw in 1930” 
compares with the odd things 
they see in England, appar- 
ently. 

That unique quarterly, The 
Countryman, published in Ox- 
fordshire, awarded a prize in a 
competition ‘“‘When I Suddenly 
46 Met ——” for this: My 

brother-in-law, the late Dr. C. 
E. Aikin, with some friends, 
turned off a main road into a field where 





the city home, and we list nine essentials 





the party sat down against a stone wall for 





for making it so. The farm home with less 
than all nine should get ’em, and must have 
‘em. The home that does have ’em gets ii 
our Certificate of Award, not because that 
is of any great intrinsic value, but to afford 


~~? 











1931 


MAY 


Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. 


2d Goh Mirch H24sen S3is 1 


1931 


lunch. Here one of the party discovered 

Sat. in the grass—a human ear. 
9 Dozens of people suddenly met ele- 
phants, ostriches, and things like that on 
After all the United 














public recognition of the fact, and to be 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 English roads. 
entered on our Honor List. States is a tame country, it seems. 
Here, by the way, is a small reproduction 10 11 12 138 14 15 16 The Editor 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 Ro 
SS | 26 27 2% 292 3103S 














. The Farm Journal gives no 
Our Business Method chromos, puffs no swindles, 


inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 


No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 
and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers on 
trial, two years for 50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; in 
Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. WARD, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; Genera] Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this . 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 
works, we wil] make good to actual subseribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shal] not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
This offer holds good one month after the transactiom causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘‘l saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
THE QUICK DEODORANT 


\ f you are bothered 
with scalp irritation, itching, falling 
hair, loose dandruff, try Listerine as a 
part of the regular shampoo or inde- 
pendent of it. Douse it on full strength 
and massage the scalp vigorously. 
You will be delighted by results. 
Many thousands of men and women 
have ended minor scalp troubles by 
this pleasant treatment. We print 
below some of the many letters we 
have received from those whom Lis- 
terine has benefited. Read 
They may suggest a solution for your 
trouble. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


them. 


Ended Dandruff Permanently 


I have thick, curly hair and have always 
been troubled with dandruff and dry, 
itching scalp. I disliked to wear dark 
gowns because the dandruff would fall on 
the neck and shoulders and I was em- 
barrassed by having the loose particles 
show in my hair. 

One day a friend and I were preparing 
for a party and she offered to shampoo my 
hair for me. I noticed a bottle of Listerine 
in her medicine cabinet, but when she 
took it out and started to pour some on 
my scalp I protested. And then she told 
me how much it had helped her. She ex- 
plained that she not only used it when she 
shampooed her hair, but also when she 
did not have time for a thorough washing 
she would rub a little on her scalp with 
the finger-tips and, after a few minutes’ 
massage es 9 brisk brushing, her hair 
would look lovely and glossy. I was 
skeptical, but decided that trying one 
more product could not make matters any 
worse. 

Now I am one of Listerine’s most en- 
thusiastic boosters. It cannot, in my 
opinion, be duplicated by the use of any 
other so-called dandruff remover. It is 
not just a temporary cure; it really destroys 
dandruff definitely. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doris MacDona.p, 
Bywood, Pa. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


LISTERINE 


... removes loose dandruff ? 
.. « ends scalp irritation ? 
... Sets a finger wave ? 
. . » combats oily condition ? 





Uses for “Wave” 


In our city we have hard water, therefore 
we cannot indulge in as many shampoos 
as we would like. When my scalp becomes 
itchy and worries me I immediately give 
it a good massage with Listerine. In 
just a few minutes I feel like I have just 
had a shampoo. 

When I massage my hair and scalp with 
Listerine, I rub it dry. Then I apply 
just enough to make my hair damp and 
then insert a finger wave and allow it to 
dry. It hasn't failed me yet. 

Heven M. Ricnuarps, 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Beauty Expert Likes It 


For a number of years I worked in one of 
the best beauty shops in our city as an 
operator. We prided ourselves in our 
shampoos, and always used a lotion to 
loosen the dandruff and foreign matter 
before beginning a shampoo. Later I 
opened a shop of my own and wished to 
give the same kind of shampoos as I had 
in the other shop. I could not use the 
lotion as it was sold at wholesale prices 
to members of that particular organiza- 
tion only. 


I overcame that obstacle as I remem- 
hered the sameness in the odor of that 
lotion and Listerine. Having seen your 
advertisements, I immediately stocked my 
shop with Listerine. I am ready to tell 
everyone that my shampoos were just as 
popular and effective as any expensive 
shampoo on the market. 

I know from my experience that no one 
can go wrong by using Listerine before a 
shampoo for the correction of dandruff 
and that tingly, new feeling the scalp has 
after use. 

Yours truly, 
Mary Duke, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Restored Hair Beauty 


Iam a teacher and am constantly in chalk 
dust and imagine the state of health my 
scalp is—or was—in. My desk is directly 
under the ventilator, too, which means 
added dust. Listerine has been a boon to 
me, and has restored my hair to its former 
sheen and feeling of well-being. 
Sincerely, 
Hern E. Haicut, 
Austin, Pa. 
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Farm Board Looks Ahead 


(Ut farm produc selling = Now Chairman of the hoard tells Fred The loan commitments 


of farm produce on a 





Mr. James C. Stone, of Kentucky, 
Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board 


represented by this financial 
aid to co-operatives aggre- 


large scale is definitely \X /, : : ’ : 
. ’ =O > Pe ro Ss > a] Ss y >) s 7 c 
rh co=Oper itive elling IS) STOWUIS viel gate more than $250,000,000. 


on the up-grade. It has made 


Practically every section of 


substantial advances since ff a , ° ° a 
contiderice in it iicreasiig—an iiterview witht — the country shared in the 


the Federal government, 
through creation of the Agri- 


benefits thus bestowed. This 
is, to be sure, the Treasury’s money, not ours. 


cultural Marketing Act of 1929, embarked 
James ( Vee But we are prepared to defend the lending of 


upon a program of educating the American 
farmer to understand the value of unified effort 
and of assisting him in the practise of collective 
action in the disposal of his crops. 

Rome was not built in a day. I do not contend that the 
agricultural millennium is at hand because our farmers are 
going in for co-operative selling to a greater degree than ever 
before in our history. But that we are on the road to checking 
and correcting some of the basic woes of agriculture can not be 
doubted. I refer particularly to the questions of unsound mar- 
keting habits, and to the unhappy overproduction from which 
some branches of the business are suffering. 

Readers of The Farm Journal may be interested in knowing 
whether we consider that the idea of cc-operative selling is 
really taking root in our farm soil. Well, figures talk. Thus 
far, co-operatives with Farm Board assistance have set up seven 
national co-operative sales agencies, including grain, cotton, 
wool, mohair, livestock, beans, pecans and sugar beets. Similar 
sales agencies for other commodities probably will be estab- 
lished later by co-operatives handling them. 

In some commodities, efforts have been centered on develop- 
ing regional sales agencies. This is particularly true of dairy 
products. About a month ago the Farm Board recognized the 
sixth regional association for dairy products, an organization 
representing 100,000 producers in 16 states. 


Backing Our Faith with Cash 


HE purely financial aspect of the Farm Board’s campaign to 

promote co-operative selling tells its own story, too. During 
the roundly 22 months of the Board’s existence, it has loaned 
money to 101 associations. Many of these are national or 
regional marketing organizations with memberships composed 
of hundreds of local co-operative units. 

The products they handle run nearly the whole gamut of farm 
produce—alfalfa seed, beans, canned goods, citrus fruits, cotton, 
dairy products, dried fruits, figs, coarse grains and wheat, honey, 
livestock, poultry and eggs, grapes and raisins, grass seed, 
pecans, potatoes, processed deciduous fruits, rice, sour cherries, 
tobacco, and wool and mohair. 
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Chairman Federal Farm Board 


every cent of it as justified in policy and by the 
terms of the Marketing Act. 

Even though the virtue of co-operative sell- 
ing is “‘soaking in’ more and more, from day to day, throughout 
the farming world, I am far from indulging in the delusion that 
it alone is capable of solving all of agriculture’s troubles, in- 
cluding over-production. These troubles are too numerous, too 
diverse in character, to be wiped out, as if by a magic wand, by 
a merely improved marketing system, beneficial as this is. When 
farmers observe, however, what a united front can accomplish for 
them in the selling field, they are bound to ponder what might be 
achieved by an equally wise and consistent system of production. 


Collective Control of Production 


O-OPERATIVE selling is giving the farmer sound, day-by- 

day insight into the law of supply and demand. He observes 
that the buyer takes only what he needs, and is learning the wis- 
dom of bringing only a corresponding amount to market. The 
psychological effect is inevitable. It will not be immediate. 
But it will come. It is bound to manifest itself sooner or later 
in voluntarily reduced acreage and curtailed production. 

We have evidence of what can be achieved by common-sense 
self control in the recent Spring wheat planting estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. It calculates, on the basis of reliable 
reports, that there will be 14.7 per cent less wheat planted than 
last year—the lowest acreage since the World War. 

Co-operative selling is sending the farmer to school. He is 
getting lessons never taught him before. One of the things 
that is being taught him is that, in agriculture as in nearly 
everything else, an ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure. The farmer is being brought to understand that over- 
production can only be curtailed in mass, not by individuals. 
If Farmer Brown cuts down acreage to avoid surplus, but 
Smith, Jones and Johnson keep on planting without limit, over- 
production isn’t going to be checked. But if Farmers Brown 
and Smith, Jones and Johnson all understand that the cure for 
too much acreage is less acreage, the enemy of over-production 
is doomed and is going to be conquered in due course. 
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The Federal Farm Board can only act as a missionary and 
guide in this elementary branch of the agricultural problem by 
collecting all available information and giving it to producers. 
We are devoting much thought and energy to that field of our 
duties. Through the Extension service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges and the vocational 
agricultural schools, through the county agents, and through 
farm organizations, large and small, we lose no opportunity to 
bring home to the rural universe the need of combating over- 
production. I believe the cumulative result of this campaign 
of education must make itself felt, sooner or later. 


Grain Corporation in the Lime-Light 


HE great central sales agency which the Farm Board helped 
the grain co-operatives to set up, the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation, has been a prime 


Cotton Co-Operative Association, with eleven state and regional 
associations as members, handled more than 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton. The National Wool Marketing Corporation in its first 
year handled 35 per cent of the wool clip of the country and 95 
per cent of the mohair for its 28 co-operative member units. 
The National Livestock Marketing Association now has 21 co- 
operative members and in 1930 marketed about three-fifths of 
all livestock sold co-operatively. 

We need to remember that co-operative marketing has been 
going on for a long time—in this country, for more than 50 
years. When the present Act was passed, there were over 
12,000 co-operative organizations in agriculture. Before the 
Act became law two years ago, there had been nearly ten years 
of agitation and discussion. It is natural for any proposed legis- 
lation, that had become so highly controversial, when finally 
enacted into law to have rough sledding for a while. 

The activities of the Federal Farm 
Board in administering the Agricul- 





factor in leading agriculture along 
the road of sound methods in its op- 
erations and in its financial structure. 
A year and a half old, the Corpora- 
tion embraces some 2,000 farmer- 
controlled units handling grain. 

Although the price level remains 
low, wheat producers through the 
operations of the Corporation have 
probably profited to the extent of 
from 7 to 10 cents a bushel more 
than would have been the case if the 
Corporation had not been founded. 

The grain-grower now has an 
organized business, run by himself 
and his associates, through which he 
can sell his grain to the consumer 
in every part of the United States, 
as well as in most parts of the world. 
Not only has the wheat-grower thus 
had a practical example of the value 1931 
of co-operative selling, but the 
Farmers’ National is teaching him 
the benefits of joint action in every 
direction. 

I always hark back to my early 
co-operative experience in tobacco. 
Our aim in leaguing the burley 
growers into a centralized co-opera- 
tive selling organization was to bring 
their trading power up to the trad- 
ing power of the buyer. 

That, reduced to rock-bottom 
terms, is precisely what the Federal 
Farm Board is trying to help the 
grain-grower, the dairyman, the cat- 
tle-raiser and every other kind of 


eee 


Additional 


eee 


193i. . 


Interest received 


1, 1931 


in full. 





The Farm Board's Finances 


So much misinformation exists as to the state of 
the Federal Farm Board’s finances, that it seems 
worth while to give a summary of the matter, as 
recently made public by Mr. C. C. Teague, now 
Vice-Chairman of the Board. 


Total amount authorized by 
the Marketing Act... 
Total appropriated by Con- 


available after July 1, 1931 100,000,000 
Total loans and advances made 


by the Board to March 21, 


Loans repaid to March 21, 1931 173,183,806 
Loans outstanding March 21, 


Interest received to March 21, 


Credit remaining in Federal 
WeORSULY «5. .0 


tional credit available July 


Total unused credit, present or 
available shortly... 


The Farm Board will unquestionably fail to collect 
all of the 289 millions of loans now outstanding. 
The advances to the Grain and Cotton Stabiliza- 
tion Corporations, in particular, will not be repaid 
Estimates of the probable losses run from 
$25,000,000 to $75,000,000, but in the nature of 
things it is impossible to predict when and at how 
great a sacrifice the holdings of grain and cotton 
will have to be liquidated. 


tural Marketing Act, therefore, have 
been under incessant fire, just as 
were the activities of the Federal 
Reserve Board in administering the 
Federal Reserve Act, which was 
looked upon as political legislation 
until it passed triumphantly through 
the fiery test of the World War. So 
we think it will be with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. 


The Object Lesson of 
Burley Tobacco 


ACK in 1920, when post-war 


. .$500,000,000 


. 400,000,000 


462,233,826 


deflation was playing havoc 

with industry, agriculture, labor, 

289,050,020 finance and the whole American 
economic structure in general, I 

3,021,544 was in business at Lexington, Ky., 


as a tobacco commission man. Bur- 


id inh etatiieiiian ley tobacco had fallen from an aver- 
age of 40 cents a pound to 10 or 12 
103,021,544 cents. The industry was face to face 
with ruin. 
213,971,524 It dawned upon me then that 


Kentucky’s own motto—‘‘United 
We Stand’’—had a meaning for 
tillers of the soil, and especially right 
then for growers of tobacco. At a 
meeting held in my office the lead- 
ing growers of the Blue Grass country 
decided to pool their interests and 
sell co-operatively instead of individ- 
ually. In those days four com- 








farmer to do—to put himself, through 
joint action, on a level of bargaining 
power with the purchaser of agricultural produce. 

Our immediate task is to get back to the farmer the conviction 
that this is necessary, and that it is possible. I am personally 
confident that the gospel which the Farm Board is preaching is 
getting back to the farmer. Producers generally are coming to 
see the benefits of organized selling—on that score documentary 
evidence piles in on the Board every day. 


But These Low Prices ? 


WITHOUT question the activities of the national co-operative 
sales agencies were a helpful influence in the market the 

past year. Low as they were, prices of agricultural com- 
modities would have been lower except for them. The 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation has merchan- 
dised more than 110,000,000 bushels of grain for 
its 26 co-operative member units. The American 


To take the place on the Farm Board made 
vacant by the retirement of Alex Legge, the 
President appointed Samuel H. Thompson, of 
Quincy, Illinois. Sam is 64, a farmer, presi- 
dent of a bank, and has been president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation for several 
years, resigning to take this position on the 
Board. Under his administration the Feder- 
ation supported the so-called McNary-Haugen 
plan with its “Equalization Fee’’; it remains 
to be seen whether he will carry this idea with 
him into the Farm Board 
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panies were buying 95 out of every 
100 pounds of burley tobacco that 
was grown by 175,000 individual raisers. Who is likely, under 
such conditions, to have the better of the bargain, the buyer or 
the seller? 

The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-Operative Association, 
starting with only the Kentucky farmers, expanded until it 
included the growers of Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Tennessee 
and Missouri besides, and later took in some of those in Virginia 
and North Carolina. During its six years of existence, the 
Association did $120,000,000 worth of business, commanded 
the attention and support of Wall Street capital, loaned money 
to thousands of its members, and achieved a record of activity 

during which no single acceptance failed of payment on 
the due-date. 

I close as I began, with the positive declaration that 
co-operative selling on a large scale, the principle 

the Marketing Act was passed to promote, is 
sound and is growing. 

The Farm Board is thoroughly persuaded that 
organized effort by farmers is the key to the solu- 
tion of their major economic problems—produc- 
tion-control and marketing. But there is some- 
thing that farmers themselves must carry forward. 
It can not be imposed from above. 

There is no magic by which Uncle Sam can 
solve these problems for them, not withstanding 
the ‘‘bunk” handed out by a few worthies who 
appear to be far more interested in ‘farming the 
farmer” at election-time than in practical steps 
for his financial betterment. 
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lc Canned Goods Help Que 


Ruth Atwater 


HEN springtime came in [ a el { wall Us he tained if the food had been prepared 
nm emergerctes ana pertoas when and cooked by the homemaker. 


phur and molasses mixture 


Many canned fruits have sugar 


was brought out of the cupboard. the garden is not producing the added to them in the form of 


This nauseous dose was administered 
to “‘build up” the system after the 
long winter which depleted strength, 
due in part to an unbalanced diet. 

Little was known then about planning meals so that the body 
would receive the proper nutritional elements throughout the 
year, but even if modern facts about nutrition had been well 
understood, it would not always have been possible to properly 
apply them. In most communities the food supply was limited 
to the foods produced in that locality. In winter, beside the 
vegetables that could be stored, the only fruits and vegetables 
available were of the dried variety. 


Canning Brought Greater Variety 


Y MOTHER’S time the art of home canning was being 

practised, so greater variety was possible, but often the sup- 
ply of canned vegetables and fruits was exhausted long before 
the winter was over and the family ate meat and starchy foods 
mostly until the fresh supply was ready again. Hence the 
“run down’”’ condition so common then in spring was real, 
because the family had not been able to get the 
needed vitamins and minerals which form such a 
necessary part of the food supply. 

Most homemakers in the country can the garden’s 
surplus but few have time or opportunity to can 
as many varieties of food or as much as they 
would like to have on hand. However, this 
need not limit the available supply of canned 
products, for commercially canned food is 
everywhere available at a price which will 
suit all family budgets. Science has shown 
that the needed vitamins are retained by com- 
mercial methods of canning, and many phy- 
sicians are recommending commercially canned 
food as a reliable and efficient source of vita- 
mins. 

Canned food is simply cooked food, having 
the same nutritive value that would be ob- 
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Ruth Atwater 


sirup, although fruits canned with- 


things you neecl out sugar are readily available. 


Canned vegetables nearly always 
have some salt added to them and 
a few canned vegetables have both salt and sugar added. 

The convenience of having a well-stocked cupboard with a 
variety of canned focd on hand can only be appreciated by 
those who have had their ‘‘faces saved’’ by the cans on such a 
shelf when unexpected company arrived. At this time of the 
year the fruits and vegetables appear regularly on the family 
table too. 


Cherry Shortcake 


24 cups canned cherries 1 teaspoon salt 

in sirup 4 cup sugar 
2 cups flour 4 teaspoons baking powder 
4 tablespoons shortening About 24 cup liquid 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder together, add sugar. Cut in 
the shortening, add the liquid slowly, blending with a knife or 
spatula. Blend as little as possible. Put dough onto a lightly 
floured board and pat or roll to a thickness of half an inch. 
The dough may be cut into individual shortcakes with a 
No. 3 biscuit cutter, or it may be rolled in two large 
portions of equal size. Dot one with butter, put 
the other on top of it. Put both into a buttered 
baking pan and bake about 30 minutes in a hot 
oven. When done, split the dough, put cherries, 
sweetened to taste, between the layers, cover 
the top with berries and juice. Add plain or 
whipped cream and serve hot at once. 
Any canned fruit or mixture of canned fruit 
may be substituted for cherries in this recipe. 
Serves four to six. 


Combination Vegetable Salad 


214 cups canned peas 1 cup carrots and 
1 cup lima beans 1 cup beets 
1 head lettuce Thousand Island dressing 


Cut the carrots and beets into cubes, keep each 
vegetable separate, but [Continued on page 38 
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HE YOUNG man walked to th 

[etee of the cliff and looked over 

A hundred feet below him surf 
thundered in the moonlight. 

After a moment he raised his gaze 
to the moon— small, unfamiliar, glit- 
teringly unreal. And there again 
was that same phenomenon for which 
he never had been able to account 
the deviation of the moon’s path on 
the water from a true perpendicular 
dropped as a plumb-line from the 
moon. 

As a lad it had amused him to guess 
the reason; now, speculation would 
have wearied him. Strange how little 
it once had taken to interest and 
divert him. There was pleasure, then, 
in the drift of a cloud, in the shrilling of winter winds; in the 
roar of street traffic; in a comrade’s hail. 

And before he could realize it— before he was well clear of 
youth, and well advanced into manhood, life all around him sud- 
denly had grown intricate, complicated with new, sudden crises; 
with strange struggles; with automatic but meaningless haste. 

Through it, like a whirling nightmare, swept the tornado of 
the War with thrones, nations, races, traditions, beliefs crashing 
in the infernal gloom. It passed like a fog of cosmic dust. Out 
of it emerged the sun and moon and stars—unchanged, perhaps, 
but seeming lesser and somehow altered. The battered earth, 
too, swam out, less disfigured than the minds of those who still 
clung to it. 

In the human mind, were the deeper wounds, the profounder 
destruction. Old standards fell; old goals faded; fundamentals 
collapsed like rotten scaffolding, letting down everything and 
everybody—-who had not stepped away clear. 

The crooked path of the moon across the water preoccupied 
him—so unaccountably crooked, so deviated from plumb, square, 
and level. 

“‘A crooked path,” he said aloud, and not conscious that he 
had spoken. 

Then, looked down at the surf below; looked back into land- 
ward darkness—a last, swift look And saw a white 
figure descending the cliff-path, buoyantly, swift-footed- 
halted suddenly at sight of him, tense, with clenched hands. 


HE came lightly forward, like a moonlit rose; she was a 
pretty thing in her dinner gown and slippers, and heavy 

blond hair pale in the moonlight. 

For a moment neither spoke; the brilliancy of her eyes held 
him. To her his features were indistinct against the moon. 

“Is it you, Mr. Williams?” 

“Vou,” 

“Oh. I wondered where you were going when you left the 
veranda. But I had no idea you were coming here.” 

She came slowly nearer—came to his side. 

“The surf is fine,’’»he said in an odd, toneless voice, “look 
over.” 

She stepped to the brink; looked down. 

“Be careful,” he said, mechanically. 

As he himself was standing on the extreme edge in his slippery 
dancing pumps, she cast a humorous glance at him. She looked 
at him again a moment later. Slowly her expression altered. 


OMEN know when they are welcome. She was unwel- 
come. She stole another look at him, but his lost gaze 
faced darkness. 

He was waiting for her to go back to the house. She knew it. 
And she knew she was going to remain. Because there was on 
this young man’s face the mark with which her own soul had 
long been branded. 

There was no breeze off the sea, only a faint freshness on the 
cliff where the summer sun had beaten down all day. 

She looked at him again, intently, certain that he waited to 
be rid of her. After a little while she seated herself on the dry 
moss, settling lightly as a pale moth. 

“Tell me, Mr. Williams,”’ she said. 

The mechanics of good manners. operated his head so that 
he turned to face her before he understood what she had said. 

“Is it too much of an ‘intrusion if I stay a few minutes?” she 
asked lightly. 

He reassured her in a polite voice. 

““May I talk to you?” 
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Deviation 
A short story of a cliff by the 


sea, and" the beginning of a 


straight path 


Automatic civility sent him a step 
inland; presently seated him on the 
dry moss. 

She changed her position, support- 
ing her lithe body on one arm, her 
slim fingers buried in the moss. 
“What do you think of our hectic 
house-party?”’ she asked carelessly. 

He lifted his handsome head with 
an effort: “I don’t know ; 
What do you think of it?”’ 

I sup- 


By Robert W/. Chambers ee ee. 
pose some are decent . . . Do 
Illustrated by 
HARRY H. A. BURNE 


you ever go to any decent parties, 
Mr. Williams?” 

“No; not since the War.” 

“You were overseas, weren’t you?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘I was, too.”’ 
After a_ silence: 
War,”’ she murmured 

in those days 
to discover, now P 
decent parties any more?”’ 

“Decent people can’t afford to give any. Besides, they don’t 
care for noise . . There aren’t many who care to do the 
things they did before the War—or stand for pre-war restrictions. 
That’s all blaa to most people ”” 

He looked up at her with a shadowy expression like a smile: 

“What goes on there-———”’ he nodded in the direction of the 
great house half a mile away “goes on everywhere there is 
enough money to start it and keep it going Who cares 
any more, which is whose, if inclination is mutual? What girl 
cares who she dances with, or how?” 


“The world was—-pleasant—before the 
. . “Yes; we didn’t know so much, 
There doesn’t seem to be anything left 
Don’t you think there are any 


E leaned forward a little in the moonlight: ‘‘Do you know 

the only thing anybody cares about? Money, to keep up 

with things It doesn’t matter how you get it, if 

you’re not caught abstracting it. And, if you’re caught 

well, you’ve had yours; and only a fool will hesitate——” 

He paused; she looked up at him: ‘———-To step out?” she 
inquired. 

ge: i 

“Step out into—space?” 

He nodded. 

“Like walking quietly off this cliff,” she said; and laughed 
lightly. 

After a silence: ‘‘Ah,’’ she said, ‘‘what a wonderful way to 
end pain—or the terror of it;—-to walk through this moonlight 
out into space—swift, downward-rushing space splintered with 
moonlit surf——’”’ 

She clasped her white hands in sudden ecstacy, and he turned 
his head in a heavy sort of surprise to look at her. 

“Pain,” she said, “is a terrible thing, but can be borne; but 
fear and pain combined sometimes become unendurable . . . 
You see both mind and body are involved —both put to the 
torture And that, sometimes, is too much to stand.” 

‘*What do you know about pain?” he asked, in a dull voice. 

‘‘Nothing, perhaps, compared to what some know.” 

“Nothing,” he repeated. ‘‘And of all pain. mental agony is 
the most—unendurable There’s a limit to that en- 
durance. It has to be stopped—such pain as that.” 

“‘Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘pain ought to be stopped, somehow.”’ She 
relaxed her body, sank down on the moss resting on one elbow, 
her cheek on her palm. “I’m very tired Very tired 
; You dance well, Mr. Williams; it was restful to dance 
with you I watched you playing awhile. Did you 
win?” 

“No.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

He did not reply; and, for a time, neither of them spoke. 
Finally she turned and lay back flat on the moss in the moon- 
light. Lying so, she said: 

“Fear is the cruelest pain that ever could be inflicted on man 
or beast. Who cares whether one deserves it or not? It is a 
horrible thing That is why I know God lives, Mr. 
Williams; because there must be somebody who can allay fear.”’ 

“Of what are you afraid?”’ he asked bluntly. 

She turned a little on her side; the mgonlight was lovely on 
her face: ‘And you?” she inquired, ‘““——+what are you afraid 
of? . . . On the edge ofthis cliff in the moonlight all alone 

. . And looking down at the surf——” 
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“What do you mean?” he demanded sullenly. 

After a silence; and when he had rested his forehead on both 
hands as though tired—or to avoid her gaze: 

‘Tell me,”’ she said. 

“No, confound it, I won’t,” he retorted brutally. ‘Read 
about it in the papers if you must.” 

—" E was silent so long that he lifted his haggard face to glance 
at her; and saw her crying in the moonlight, and watching 
him out of tear-blurred eyes. 

‘‘What do you care?” he burst out. ‘‘Why don’t you go back 
to the house?”’ 

And, as she neither stirred nor spoke: 

““What difference does it make to you what a man does whom 
you meet for a day or two at a house-party? And—it’s none of 
your business, you know . . . I’m sorry I spoke so rudely 
; I’m a rotter, all right. You read the papers and see. 
But—I wish you’d get up and go back to the house——”’ 

‘Please don’t,”’ she said tremulously. 

‘I’m not going to, now, with you looking on 

“Please don’t do it, Mr. Williams rr 

‘I want you to get up and go back to the house.” 

‘“‘Please # 

Anger seized him and he sprang to his feet: “I’ve waited long 
enough for you to go,” he said. ‘‘Now, if you don’t you’ll not 
like what you see e 
“T beg of you 
“Get up and clear out!” he said savagely. 


” 


“One moment 

He waited; she got to her knees, swayed there trembling all 
over. He came finally, to aid her to her feet, and she caught 
his arms in a desperate clutch. 

‘Tell me,”’ she begged. ‘‘Why don’t you tell me? 

‘Tell you what?” he muttered, trying to undo her fingers. 
“What the devil do you want to know?” he added violently. 
“Can’t you wait to read it? All right; I’m short a quarter of a 
million in my accounts. Now you know. Now get out of here 
and mind your own business ig 

He couldn’t loosen her clutch. ‘‘Let go,’’ he said, “or I’ll 
take you over with me!”’ 

“T wish you would,” she gasped, “I want you to! I want to 
die! That’s why I came here—I was going to end it—and saw 


” 


‘“‘What are you talking about!”’ he panted; “‘are you crazy?” 


“Yes— I think so--crazed by fear 

“Fear! What do you mean?” 

For a while they stood breathing heavily, still locked in their 
desperate embrace. When his breath came back and he could 
control his voice: 

‘‘What is it?”” he demanded. ‘“‘What are you afraid of?” 

She looked up at him: ‘‘Must I tell you?” 

‘Well, you’d better You’re not to—to go over that 
cliff just because you’re afraid of something. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“But I’m afraid to live!” 

“‘What’s making you afraid? You tell me! I can make you 
see things sensibly. Of what are you in fear?” 

Looking at him she said in an odd, childish voice: ‘I’m not 
in fear—if you’ll stand by me.” 

“Stand by you——”’ 

“Tell me not to be afraid . . . Just help me to—to 
face it.” 

“Face what?” 

“__To face it—fight it—if you’ll help 

“Yes, yes! I will—if I can. But what?” 

“Cancer.” 


” 


UDDENLY her fingers relaxed, her arms went limp; she 

swayed wide of him; and he caught her. And instantly her 
fingers clutched him again in overwhelming fear. 

“T want you to—to help me,”’ she stammered. “I think you 
could if you—you would be so kind. I’mfrightened . . . I 
only knew it a week ago . I meant to come down here 
and end it all-——the horrible fear of pain—and nobody ever is 
cured 4 

“Yes, they are!”’ he said. 

“Oh, if you’ll only tell me so, every now and then—just stand 
by me while I’m so frightened-—I’ll try to face it ind 

“My poor child, how can I? They’re going through my 
books next week wn 

“That’s nothing!”” she cried. “I was trying to tell you 
trying to find courage You must have heard that I 
have a great deal Everybody knows it . . . It’s 
brewery money. It’s not exactly clean But I guess 
it’s clean enough . . . Only it’s—it’s so terrible to ask 
ask you to—to marry a girl—as ill as I am—am going to be 

She trembled so violently that he could scarcely hold her. 

He said: ‘Do you want to marry [Continued on page 39 


“Do you know the only thing anybody cares about? Money——’ 
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Wheat the Weak Sister 


OR the fiftieth time, more or less, may we remind everybody 

that the welfare of the whole of the vast farming industry is 
not bound up with the price of wheat? 

Wheat is plenty important. To those individuals who grow 
nothing else, or who make it their principal crop, it is the most 
important crop in the world. To agriculture as a whole it is 
much less important than—for example—cotton, milk, corn, 
hay, eggs, or beef. 

That is why we feel free to print Mr. MCGONIGLE’s drawing, 
which may be thought too pessimistic by those with wheat for 
sale. There is no good end to be gained by pussyfooting. Bad 
as wheat prices are now, they promise to be worse when July 
topples the 1931 new crop 
over on them. With the 
Stabilization Corporation out 








The July Threat 


fraud on the consumer, and is intended to be. Representatives 
Hope of Kansas and KADING of Wisconsin hit the nail on the 
head when they asked why, if margarine manufacturers needed 
to color their product, they did not color it blue or green. Why 
always be trying to infringe on yellow, the trademark of butter, 
if no fraud is intended? 

As a matter of fact, agriculture is justified in protecting itself, 
through the tax on yellow margarine, against the competition of 
an inferior synthetic substance. The BRIGHAM-TOWNSEND bill 
was justified, is now law, and will go into effect early in June. 

Meanwhile we farm folks should bear in mind that the best 
foods are none too good for ourselves. Those who sell butterfat 
and buy margarine hurt the dairy business and threaten their 
own health. 


Mr. Key’s Song 


ONGRESS has made the “‘Star-Spangled Banner’”’ the official 

national anthem. Now if they will tell us how to reach that 
high note, and what the words of the second verse are, we will 
be all set. 


The Battle of East St. Louis 


AS MATTERS stand, the livestock dealers accused of boy- 
cotting the National Order Buying Company, farmers’ 
co-operative across the river from St. Louis, are a little ahead. 

Secretary HyDE held prolonged hearings, decided the boycott 
was a reality, ordered the dealers to desist, and suspended them 
from trading if they didn’t. Now the unrepentant sinners have 
secured a court injunction holding up their punishment. 

Nearly all such contests have hitherto ended in victories for 
the Government, which is victory for co-operative selling, which 
is victory for agriculture. This dispute has developed some new 
features, notably the argument of the dealers’ counsel that the 
Agricultural Marketing Act is unconstitutional, therefore 
the Farm Board is illegal, 
therefore the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association 
is illegal, therefore the Na- 





of the picture, 1931 wheat will 


tional Order Buying Company 








unquestionably go to the 
world level, whatever that is. 

Yet this does not neces- 
sarily mean ruin for any 
farmer, much less for any con- 
siderable portion of agricul- 
ture. Farming will go right 
along with its orderly pro- 
duction of more important 
crops. Friends of farming 
are, or should be, far more 
disturbed over the prices of 
fluid milk and of eggs. 


Roadside Gumption 


HE path to success in 
roadside marketing is really 
so plain that it is singular how 
it can ever be missed. Here 
are the half-dozen require- 
ments: 
Absolutely fresh produce. 
Variety and good quality. 
No delays—immediate service. 
Courtesy on every sale, how- 
ever small. 











is also an outlaw, and we 
don’t have to deal with it if 
we don’t feel like it. 

That argument is entitled 
to consideration, if not much 
respect. And it is by no 
means impossible that the 
courts in one of their erratic 
moments might upset Secre- 
tary HyDE’s decision. 

But as the Missouri Farm 
Bureau News points out, noth- 
ing hinders stockmen from 
settling the case themselves, 
in a practical and decisive 
manner. Let them ship their 
stock only to the Producers, 
and the war would end in 
forty-eight hours. Let the 
Producers have only six out 
of every ten cars, and affairs 
at East St. Louis would done 
be mighty different from what 
they is been. 





Famine in the Cities 








Prices higher than wholesale, 
lower than retail. 
If possible, a high-profit side- 
line. 
That is all there is to it, except of course that your stand must 
be on a highway that is traveled, or can be traveled. Customers 
will not plow through mud. 
Attractive signs help. Parking space off the highway is good, 
and in some states is compulsory. 


Butter is Better 


HERE would be no justification for the thirty years’ war 

by agriculture on oleomargarine, if margarine were in fact 
as good a food product as butter. 

As a matter of fact, margarine is not as good. It does not 
contain the essential vitamines found in butter. 

As a matter of fact, margarine colored yellow, either by 
coloring matter or through the use of yellow raw materials, is a 
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Maybe they won’t all tumble—maybe none of them will 
tumble—but we fear the age of miracles is past 


E doubt that Our Folks 

realize the rather des- 
perate conditions through 
which the unemployed of most of our big cities have been 
passing for the last year. 

The apple-sellers on the street corners are only one evidence, 
and that of trifling importance, in the mass of hunger and misery. 
Literally hundreds of thousands of families, many times more 
than the handful in the southwestern drought belt, have been 
living on municipal and private charity. 

And that means living on a pittance often as low as $3 a 
week, and never more than $6. It means eating the poorest 
foods, often bread and coffee only—foods so far below minimum 
human needs that disease is absolutely certain to follow. 

In 1931, more than for forty years, the farmer in the midst 
of his plenty may thank his lucky stars that he lives close to 
Mother Earth, where our industrial civilization can not turn 
savagely on him and his family and rend them. 
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for the Carden 


ols sun=atals, bird = baths, seats, arbors, eves? 


) 


steps and pottery, sive the garden personality 


and paths is vanishing. The entire house surroundings are 

now regarded as the garden, and developed as a ccngenial 
whole. More and more thought is taken as to an attractive and 
well-considered plan, however simple, before beginning planting, 
and more and more it is necessary to have some central] feature 
to give it character and personality. 

When taking stock of one’s surroundings in preliminary plan- 
ning, some unconsidered asset often can be utilized—old trees, 
a stone wall, a gateway—which may be made an attractive 
feature, the center of interest, the climax of garden enjoyment. 

In the garden shown at the top of the page, the old pear trees 
were the sole inhabitants of a bleak stretch of land back of the 
new house, covered with witch-grass, where the garden was to 
go. The possibilities of the trees as a main feature were imme- 
diately visualized by the clever woman who saw her future 
garden in her mind’s eye; and I imagine you will find it hard to 
believe me when I tell you how few years—three only—sufficed 
to convert that witch-grass barren into the lovely garden it now 
appears. Shrubbery grew and flourished like magic; perennials 
responded to a renewed and enriched soil and a favorable loca- 
tion, and lovely annuals of all sorts filled every nook and corner 
with colorful bloom. 

Other features followed, not too expensive or elaborate—a 
seat, with latticed, vine-wreathed back, a simple cement pool, 
into which a tiny piped fountain broke into glittering spray; 
and, in different corners, a sun-dial and 


he OLDTIME square garden of straight, stiff flower beds 


bird-bath. Last year the inner sur- OOO a, 
face of the pool was painted a 
ar 


















by home talent—just the ~ 
right shade of greenish , 
blue. 

Large pots of blos- 
soming annuals, for- 
mally planted and 
placed, are an attrac- 
tive feature of this 


Flowers make flower- 
beds and borders; but 
a “feature’’ of some 
kind makes a garden 
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The luckiest 
ones are those 
who have abun- 
dant running 
water wit 

which to make 
a fountain and 
pool for the 

garden 
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garden, although not apparent in the picture. These are largely 
used in French gardens and are charming accessories, suitable 
and easily compassed in any design or planting. ‘Midnight 
Blue” petunias are used in the pots in the pictured garden. 


Seats and Sun-Dials 


HE PICTURE at the bottom of the page shows a formally- 
planted garden fairly large in extent, but simple in design 
and by no means expensive. The formal planting on the right 
is centered by a sun-dial, and the bird-bath ends the vista of 
the central walk. Garden seats are always graceful as well as 
ornamental among the flowers and greenery, and should be a 
taken-for-granted feature in any garden, however small. 

After all, a garden is for enjoyment and not work—although 

I grant you that the latter is usually unavoidable. Seats- 
or a seat—are easily compassed by even the shallowest garden 
purse. There’s a strong and comfortable “rustic” seat that 
— is picturesque and also durable; inexpensive withal. I 
&e am an advocate of garden furniture in general, as 
a “feature’’; simple furnishings for an outdoor 
room where one can sew, read, “kitch’’—as to 
shelling peas and beans, have tea, or ‘‘just 


The gayest of little gardens is pictured in 
the oval—just outside the house, by the 
way—-so cleverly planned and planted as to 
furnish a blaze of color from frost to frost. 
The main feature of this garden is the rose 
arbor, simple and inexpensive, but alluring 
enough to tempt the loiterer to take advan- 
tage of its flowery shade and comfortable 
seats for idle enjoyment of fragrance, color, 
and the soft summer air. Could even the 
busiest and most conscientious of house- 
wives resist such invitation—especially in 
June, when hundreds of rosebuds perfume 
the air, and serried ranks of tall foxgloves 
mount guard over banks of blue, pink, and 
white canterbury bells? 


The Spell of Running Water 


T IS impossible to exaggerate the impor- 

tance of water in a garden, and happy is 
the household that has an unfailing supply, 
innocent of water-meters and quarterly 
bills. A tiny fountain is the making of many 
an otherwise featureless garden, for there is 
something in living water that, like living 
flame, draws and holds us mortals. I have 
in mind one garden with chiseled basins at 
each side of shallow steps. Water is piped 
so that a tiny spray falls over each basin, 
at the side of which stand splendid clumps of 
Royal fern; the effect is most beautiful. 

But too many of us lack free flowing 
water, and must fall back on arches and 

[Continued on page 45] 
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Cool Kitchens 


O/1 Hot Days 


Jane Sherburne olescribes sore of the eguipment that 
will help make summmer cooking a joy 


The dough just naturally wants to stick to the board. 

The kitchen is desperately hot, for it takes a hot oven to 
bake pies. You feel exhausted. Then the men come from the 
fields, feeling as if they were the only ones who had to work, 
and acting as if pies grew on the shade trees in the front yard, 
and it took but a moment to place them on the dining table. 

Perhaps you never felt that way, but I have—a bit short of 
temper and thoroughly heated. 

A good oil or gasoline pressure stove was the remedy decided 
on—notice, I said a good one, for I have been thoroughly dis- 
gusted with a worn out one. Then, with this quick-fuel stove in 
place, and the wood range either moved to the woodshed or 
covered with newspapers and green oil cloth (because green is a 
cool color) we are sure of a quick, dependable fire. And there 
are no ashes to carry out either. 


Quick Meals with Pressure Cooker 


UR next step was to use one burner instead of four, for the 

main part of the cooking. However, all four are needed for 
rush times. The pressure cooker solved my own problem, it being 
possible to put inside an entire meal, for two or ten, and complete 
the cooking in 45 minutes, even though the meat should 
happen to be an old rooster, and the vegetable, 
navy beans which have not been soaked. I al- / 
ways use my pressure cooker when I dash into the .@ | 
kitchen to get a meal in a hurry. Potatoes are 
white, firm and tender when processed precisely 


D@ you ever try to roll pie dough, on a hot sticky morning? 


10 minutes at 20 pounds pressure and the petcock 
opened out of doors. Longer cooking makes them 
yellow and mushy. The extra large ones are cut 
into half to match the small ones in order that 
they will be done in the same length of time. 

I have, also, a waterless cooker, which is used 
when there is more time. The entire meal is 
prepared and put into it early, then taken 
out cooked, at meal time. One burner, turned 
low, keeps the food cooking after 
it is brought to the proper heat. 

Probably I 
don’t need both ‘ x 
cookers, but I , 
find use for 
them both and 
wouldn’t want 
to part with 


Electric ironer 
spells comfort 


Pressure cooker, glass 
rolling pin, pitcher- 
beater, another type 
of top stove broiler, 
glass dish with cov- 
er, stainless steel knife 
and sharpener 
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either, especially 
on canning days, 
when the vege- 
tables are pro- 
cessed in the pres- 
sure cooker, while 
the waterless 
cooker is used 
for processing 
fruits or cooking 
down jam. 

I have a set of 
enameled ware utensils, stock pot, preserving kettle, saucepan 
and frying pan of varying sizes, for every use, which are very 
new. They are especially designed to absorb heat from the 
fire, the bottoms being of black enameled ware, since this color 
is especially efficient in absorbing heat. The sides of each 
utensil are straight, the bottom flat and wide, to entirely cover a 
kerosene, gasoline or electric stove burner, thus absorbing every 
bit of heat which it throws upward. The tight cover holds in 
steam and flavors. The color is most attractive—creamy ivory, 
with green rims, and the black bottom does not show. 

The problem of sticking pie dough has been solved for you 
by the use of a glass rolling pin, which is hollow and holds 
chopped ice, or icy spring 
water. If the pastry, or 
cooky or doughnut dough 
is sufficiently cold, it does 
not stick to the board. 


Glass H. elps 


An extra large casserole 
of glass ovenware holds 
enough pudding or scal- 
loped corn for guests. The 
countersunk cover allows 
my refrigerator set to be 
stacked on top of it—two 
oblong dishes with covers, 
but different in depth. All 
three of these, as well as 
two square dishes with 
gy similar covers may be 
’ stacked into the oven, 

for an oven dinner. They 
may be stacked into the refrigerator between 
meals. You can see the dishwashing economy. 

Broiling, as you know, is a more healthful, 
as well as a most delicious way of preparing 
foods. A top stove broiler is used often in 
summer, when we like chops and summer 
sausages instead of large roasts or fried meats. 

Your hand will be kept cool by the stainless 
knives which have aluminum handles filled 
with compressed cork, which is an excellent 
insulating material. 

In the photograph is shown a pitcher with 
tight fitting lid and egg beater. This origi- 
nally was intended as a mayonnaise mixer, 
there being a small cup with a hole, which 
allows oil to drip in during the beating, assuring a thick creamy 
dressing. But what we actually use this for oftenest is malted 
milks, egg nogs, and various cool summer beverages. 

A small top stove oven, fitting over one burner, is splendid 
for baking seven muffins or potatoes, a single pan of biscuits, 
for toasting bread, or for steaming custards. 

My present desire is for a built-in kitchen ventilator, or else 
a small electric fan, which probably the rest of the family will 
be always taking to other parts of the house. 
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Broiling meat in top stove broiler 




















One-burner top 
stove oven, water- 
less cooker, bread 
board with cover 
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Mergers in the Home 


ERGERS 

seem to be 

the fashion 
in the business world 
nowadays, and sim- 
ilar principles of 
economy and good 
business apply to 
the merging of cer- 
tain rooms in a 
house. Older houses, 
with rooms numer- 
ous rather than large, 
particularly invite 
this unifying pro- 
cess. 

A friend of mine 
recently fell heir to 
a house of this type 
—plenty of rooms 
but not a roomy 
room anywhere. Un- 
fortunately she 
neither inherited nor 
possessed funds suf- 
ficient for much remodeling, but her economical] 
method of merging the two awkward front 
rooms of this house is worth recording. 

The house was well constructed, so far as material and work- 
manship were concerned, but the rooms were prim and square 
and high of ceiling, with narrow windows that seemed mere 
slits of light in the high walls. Double parlors had evidently 
been in vogue when the house 
was built, and, judging from the 
aperture between the two rooms, 
double doors had formerly sep- 
arated the front room from the 
one immediately back of it. How 
to evolve one hospitable, spa- 
cious living-room out of these 
two cramped-up forbidding 
rooms was the problem. 

The first step to be considered in merging the two rooms was, 
of course, the removal of the partition between them, even as a 
former owner had removed the double doors. But this could 
not be done without undue expense owing to the manner in 
which the heating units had been installed. A radiator stood in 
the corner of one room and near it, two gilded pipes made their 
way to regions above. Their mission was never thoroughly 
understood by us but a plumber convinced us that it was im- 
portant. 

With the partition removed, the unwelcome pipes would not 
only become conspicuous, but would stand as barriers as well. 
So my friend decided to see what could be accomplished by 
simpler means and she demonstrated that by careful planning 
two rooms may be drawn together in spite of such obstacles 
as exposed pipes and awkward partitions. 


Walls and Floors Made Similar 


N merging any two rooms, identity of background is the first 

essential. So the immediate task in hand was to give walls, 
woodwork and floors in each room 
the same treatment. The walls were 
painted a warm neutral color. (Paint- 
ing seemed more economical than 
papering, since the condition of the 
plaster was good.) The woodwork, 
which had been stained and var- 
nished, required several preparatory 
applications before its surface was 
finally ready for the finishing coat of 
ivory-colored paint. The gilding was 
removed from the radiator and ugly 
pipes and they were painted in a 
color to match the walls. For floor 
covering rugs already on hand were 
used, since the budget did not permit 
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Long table ties the two rooms 
together 


Marcella Brown 


describes how {wo rooms were maale 


to function as one 





Writing desk corner 


the purchase of new 


ones. Fortunately 
they were similar in 
design. 


The treatment of 
the windows yielded 
the most gratifying 
results in the trans- 
formation of the 
rooms. Since they 
were narrow and 
long, admitting a 
minimum of light, 
all efforts were di- 
rected toward broad- 
ening their appear- 
ance, and finding 
curtains that would 
give an effect of 
sunlight. Cretonne 
in a vivid design of 
orange, apple green, 
and orchid, on a 
neutral background 
was chosen for the 
overdraperies, and cream-colored net for the 
glass curtains. Then a simple scheme for making 
the windows seem broader was desired. Across 
the top of each window was nailed a strip of wood wide enough 
and thick enough to accommodate the curtain fixtures, and 
long enough to extend five or six inches beyond the casing on 
each side. When the curtains were hung the outer edge of the 
overdrapery at each window was 
thus several inches beyond the 
edge of the casing. The windows 
appeared much wider and as the 
cretonne was on the wall either 
side of the window all the light 
was admitted. Valances were 
used so the strips of wood sup- 
porting the curtain fixtures were 
completely concealed. 

Up to this point the changes and additions were duplicated 
in each room. The next thing was to draw the two parts into a 
harmonious whole by some more subtle means than duplication. 
This could only be done by thoughtful placing of the furnishings. 


Mirrors Helped Unite the Rooms 


NE arrangement, in particular, assisted in the unifying pro- 

cess. A drop-leaf table which, with leaves down, was about 
20 inches wide, although four feet in length, was placed in the 
opening between the rooms, against the door casing, so that 
half of it was in one room, and half in the other. Comfortable 
chairs were placed conveniently near it at each end and this 
long table seemed to be the means of tying the two rooms together. 

Another arrangemet which helped to consummate the merger 
was the placing of mirrors in such a way that a mirror in one 
room reflected some good point of the other room. Some old 
sectional bookcases of dark wood which had been stripped 
of their sliding glass doors, given an ivory finish, and placed 
against the end wall of the rear room, unexpectedly proved to be 
one of the best features of this room. 

In placing the rest of the furniture 
care was taken to make the one room 
exactly as useful and livable as the 
other. A writing desk was assigned 
to the front room, and there was a 
davenport in each room. Generous 
use was made of small tables, reading 
lamps, and bright pillows. 

No one could mistake the fact that 
the rooms were designed, originally, 
to function separately, but the merg- 
ing of the two has resulted not only in 
a more charming interior but in a 
room that fits the needs of the family 
more comfortably. 
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“Your pure white-lead in the soft paste 
form is a boon to busy folks. It works up 
with linseed oil and turpentine in just a 
few minutes. And I know every ingredient 
is pure. And the cost— it’s very reason- 
able.””— M. J. Schlarb, Bremen, R. R. 2, 
Indiana. 

















Read these letters, please 





“Dutch Boy White-Lead is like an old 
friend on the farm. In Soft Paste form it 
is much easier to use. More convenient 
and very much quicker. Just mix with 
pure linseed oil and pure turpentine and 
drier. A gallon goes farther and covers 
better.”"-—T. E. McNamara, Dundee, Ill. 

se & 


MIXING IS SO EASY. “Never knew 
mixing white-lead could be so easy until 
I began using Dutch Boy Soft Paste. It 
smooths right out into paint in just a few 
minutes. It’s a ‘treasure’ to busy folks 
who want to use every hour they can.” — 
J. E. Fort, Moncks Corners, S. C. 


s+ & * 
"Dutch Boy White- 
Lead is my stand-by. 
When I do painting I 
use it. I maintain that 
white-lead is the only 
thing to stand the 
weather. Dutch Boy 
White-Lead is much 
cheaper in the long 
run because it holds 
up, and even the pur- 
chase price is good.” 
— Charles H. Wil- 
liams, R. D. No. 2, 
Box 139— Kingston, 
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Kk This price (as of March 1931) will vary 
somewhat depending upon buyer's distance 
from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY Sofe 


May, 1931 
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per gallon 


for pure 


/jf WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


by using quick-mixing, 
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100 bas 8 WEN you get 
DUTCH BOY | Dutch Boy 


White-Lead in this 
quick-mixing, soft 
paste form you 
speed up the start 
of the job. In less than 10 minutes 
you have 6% gallons of paint ready 
to spread! 

No wonder 8 out of every 10 
painters use Dutch Boy... and no 
one knows paintlikea painter! They 
use it because it makes a tough, 
elastic coating that doesn’t peel 
but wears down smoothly, by 
gradual chalking, leaving a perfect 
surface for repainting. When time 
comes to repaint, there’s no need 
of burning or scraping. Just paint 
right over the old, long-lasting coat. 

Just thin Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
White-Lead with linseed oil... 
add turpentine and drier... and, 
presto, it’s ready to use. 

Could anything be simpler? Is 
there any surer way for you to get 
the best paint money can buy? 

‘ 124, 25, 50 1b. pails and 100 Ib. 
egs. 
end for the little folder offered 
free in the coupon. It shows you 
how to get better results so much 
easier. Send for it now. 


WHITE LEA? 
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fuste. wHITE-LEAD 


time-saving Soft Paste” 















REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


. 
* * * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White-Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white-lead 
is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway—Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue—St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street—Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street—Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Bldg. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the folder that tells me how 
to do mutch better painting, easier and for less 
money. 














Name 
Address 
FJ-11 Place and State 
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NEW type of accommodation 
A for motor tourists has devel- 

oped within the last few years. 
So convenient, so reasonable in price, 
and so attractive when at its best, it 
bids fair not only to become a thriving 
industry but to increase the actual 
amount of touring. I refer to the 
Overnight Cabin. 

It was our experience recently to make a 10,000 mile trip to 
the Grand Canyon and back, looping through five National 
Parks, during which we depended solely upon these cabins for 
our night’s lodging. , 

Nor did we once fail to find them available at the close of the 
day’s run. As a matter of fact, many remote communities, 
boasting less than a dozen buildings all told, had a well-organized 
cabin camp. 

The farther west we went, the cheaper we found these cabins, 
many of them renting for as little as $1.25 a night, with running 
water, comfortable beds and gas or electric plate for cooking. 
At no time did we pay more than $2; and that was for a good- 
sized cottage fully outfitted to accommodate three people and 
located on the outskirts of a large eastern city. This cost us $2.50. 

Many states have now brought the cabin camps under the 
same restrictions which govern hotels. Guests must be regis- 
tered and high standards of sanitation maintained. This, as 
well as the tremendous competition, is bound to result in con- 
tinued and increased excellence. 


All Conveniences, Reasonable Prices 


VERY sort of attraction is provided to lure patronage. Laun- 

dry facilities, playgrounds for the children, hot and cold 
showers, swimming pools (or “‘plunges,”’ as they are termed in 
the mid west), ‘‘soft water’”’ where water is mostly hard, ‘“‘abun- 
dant shade” in the sunshine states—one or all of these may be 
included in the price of the cabin. 

This form of accommodation is ex- 
tensively used in the National Parks and 
is already well-established even in that 
recently opened up portion of the Grand 
Canyon National Park which borders the 
northern rim of the Canyon on the 
Kaibab Plateau. 

Set under the pines of the Kaibab 
Forest, where the deer come down by 
actual thousands to feed along the road 
of an evening, these cabins—known 
throughout the Parks as “housekeeping 
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This fy pe of ‘accommodation keeps 


auto vacation costs down 


By H. Louis Raybold 





A Cabin Camp on the Fringe of the Desert 


AY 





SAS 


Lake McDonald, Glacier National Park 


lo the National Parks by Cabin 


cabins’’—offer real comfort to the 
traveler. Good beds, table and 
chairs, a woodstove with unlimited 
wood piled at the door, the finest 
water in the world piped to a faucet 
at the corner of the cabin—all these 
are provided at $1.25 a day for two 
people. Extra cots are obtainable for 
50 cents and a double cabin for $2.50. 

This new section of the Grand Canyon National Park, by the 
way, seems destined to a tremendous popularity. Its altitude- 
it is one thousand feet higher than the southern rim—gives it a 
superb climate. An added point in favor of this northern rim is 
its unsurpassed view. 


Auto Tunnel Through the Canyon Walls 


AS additional incentive for travel to this hitherto somewhat 
inaccessible northern rim is the completion of the Mt. Carmel 

Zion Cut-Off, that stupendous feat of engineering which in- 
cludes a mile and a half long tunnel hewn through the solid rock 
of a canyon wall. This road not only eliminates some 50 miles 
of desert travel but provides for Zion Park an approach whose 
grandeur of towering vermilion pinnacles and creamy gray domes 
is impossible to describe. The tunnel itself carries a splendid road 
wide enough for three cars abreast, maintains a uniform 5 per 
cent grade, and is supplied with vast window-like openings 
which furnish both light at regular intervals and brilliant, 
breath-catching views of the Zion canyon itself. 

With our usual luck at just missing events of national im- 
portance, we reached the mouth of the tunnel ten minutes too 
late for the dedication and formal opening. That afternoon, 
over an excellent road, we ran to within 16 miles of the Grand 
Canyon itself, crossing the 30 miles of desert which stretches to 
the base of the Kaibab Plateau. Our cabin that night stood in 
the midst of a lush growth of birches and evergreens. 

For those who wish to travel light, to 
make early get-aways in the morning 
and late stops at night, to combine 
privacy and independence with a certain 
amount of service at moderate cost, the 
Overnight Cabin offers a practical solu- 
tion. It is a unique institution which 
answers a definite need and deserves en- 
couragement. [Can we help in planning 
your vacation? Or send you a map 
showing highways and location of the 
National Parks? Stamp would be wel- 
come.—Editor.] 
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Why You Can Drive the New Ford 
So Many Thousands of Miles 


THE NEW FORD has made an un- 
usual record for reliability and long 
life. In police service it has been 
driven 100,000 and 120,000 miles 
under the severest driving condi- 
tions. Leading industrial compa- 
nies operating large fleets of Fords 
report ‘“‘satisfactory economical 
service’’ after many months and 
years of constant use. The value of 
good materials, simplicity of de- 
sign and accuracy in manufac- 
turing is especially apparent after 
the first 25,000 miles. 

Throughout the chassis, you find 
many reasons for the good per- 
formance of the Ford. None is more 
important than the crankshaft. 

The crankshaft is frequently 
called the heart of the automobile 
because of the part it plays in 
transmitting the power developed 
in the cylinders to the flywheel and 
driveshaft. It must be _ properly 
balanced to insure smooth oper- 
ation. It must be accurate in size 
to insure proper clearance in the 
bearings. It must be true in align- 
ment and weight to reduce friction 
and give long continuous service 
without adjustment. 

The crankshaft of the Ford has 
great strength because it is made 
of carbon manganese steel, spe- 
cially developed by Ford metallur- 

gists. It will resist a twisting stress 
of 2%; tons ata leverage of twelve inches 
from its axis. 

In the many steps in its manufac- 


ture, the Ford crankshaft is machined 














This illustration shows the Ford cylinder bloc 
(A), piston (B), connecting-rod (C), flywheel 
(D), and crankshaft (E). The care with which 
these parts are made is an important factor in 
smoothness, reliability, economy and long life. 
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to measurements as fine as one-half 
of a thousandth part of an inch. In 
all, Ford crankshafts receive more 
than 150 checks for accuracy. 

The greatest care is taken to make 
sure that the Ford crankshaft will be 
in perfect balance in all positions and 
at all speeds. The machines for the 
dynamic balance tests are set upon 
foundations of gum rubber and are so 
delicately adjusted that the very air 
that surrounds them is first cleansed 
and then held at 68 degrees by thermo- 
static control. 

Though weighing many pounds, the 
Ford crankshaft is so carefully bal- 
anced that it will remain motionless 
when placed upon two perfectly leveled 
parallel bars, yet will turn if so small 
a weight as a ten-cent piece is placed 
on any connecting-rod bearing. 

This same care is followed as stand- 


ard practice in the manufacture of the 
Ford flywheel, pistons, connecting- 
rods, valves, camshaft and other me- 
chanical parts. 

You can see, therefore, why the Ford 
delivers reliable, economical service 
for so many thousands of miles. It 
gives good performance on the road 
because good performance has been 
built into it at the factory. 

You can purchase a Ford on convenient, eco- 


nomical terms through the Authorized Ford 
Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 





The Ford crankshaft is made of special carbon 
manganese steel and balanced statically and 


dynamically. Ford crankshafts receive more 
than 150 checks for accuracy. 





HOUSANDS upon thousands 
of acres of clover failed last year 
in the drought-stricken states 


The seriousness of the clover-hay 
shortage that must inevitably result 
from these failures has not yet 
dawned upon most of us. 
involves not only clover hay but, because 
clover failed, the total production of hay 

In a previous issue the writer sug- 
gested some adjustments for meeting 
this shortage. Among these were grow- 
ing sweet clover as well as red and alsike 
clover on soils adapted to these legumes; 
oats and field peas seeded in place of 
oats; soybeans or mixtures of soybean 
with Sudan grass, m llet or sorghum on 
corn or spring grain land. Any of these 
legumes or legume-grass mixtures wil 
take the place of clover, while millet and 
Sudan grass may be used to increase the 
total production of hay. 

Another worth-while suggestion is early cutting. The extent 
to which early cutting of timothy and other hay crops may help 
to alleviate the clover shortage will be more fully appreciated 
when a study is made of their composition at different stages of 
maturity. Most excellent work on the composition of timothy 
cut at different times was conducted a few years ago at the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. Timothy was cut 
and its composition determined at five different times for three 
years. 

When cut upon ‘‘coming into bloom” the average yield of hay 
(absolutely dry matter) was 3,411 pounds to the acre. The hay 
contained 3.96 per cent or 135 pounds of digestible protein, with 
1,676 pounds of carbohydrates and 1,908 pounds of total digest- 
ible matter. (Figures for fat are omitted except as represented 
in the total.) 


The shortage 


arly 


Late-Cut Hay is Low in Protein 


A “FULL BLOOM” the yield was 3,964 pounds to the acre, 
hay having 3.71 per cent, or 147 pounds of protein, 1,867 
of carbohydrates and 2,113 pounds of total digestible nutrients. 
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At the “‘seed formed”’ stage the yield was 4,089 pounds of hay, 
which had 2.76 per cent or 113 pounds of protein and 1,802 of 
carbohydrates or a total of 2,030 pounds of digestible matter. 

When cut at “‘seed in dough”’ stage the yield was 4,038 pounds 
of hay with 2.42 per cent, or 98 pounds of protein, 1,695 pounds 
of carbohydrates and 1,914 pounds of total digestible material. 

At the “seed ripe’’ stage the yield was 3,747 pounds of dry 
hay to the acre, containing 2.45 per cent, or 92 pounds of digest- 
ible protein, 1,576 of carbohydrates and 1,754 pounds of total 
nutrients. 

These figures tell an interesting story of great importance to 
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Hish=Protein 
Hay 


cut hay 15 best; 


/ 
yields more rower, too 


By A. F. Gustafson 


Cornell University 





dairymen. The percentage of pro- 
tein was highest at the earliest stage 
studied. ‘Full bloom,’’ however, is 
the time when the hay contained 
most protein, most carbohydrates, 
and most total digestible matter. 
The weight of dry hay increased by more 
than 450 pounds to the acre between 
the first cutting and ‘‘full bloom.” 

While the quantity of hay harvested 
increased 125 pounds it lost 85 pounds of 
total nutrients between ‘‘full bloom”’ and 
the time the seed was formed. To the 
feeder the loss of 85 pounds of nutrients 
is far more important than the gain of 
125 pounds of hay. 

Special attention should be attached 
to the rapid loss of protein after ‘‘full 
bloom,” the drop being from 3.71 per 
cent to 2.42 per cent at the “seed in 
dough” stage. In other words the hay 
contains one-half more protein at ‘“‘full 
bloom” than when the seed is nearing maturity. The loss in 
digestible carbohydrates during this period is slightly under 
one-tenth, while of dry hay there is a slight gain. 

From almost every standpoint, yield of protein, of carbohy- 
drates, and of total digestible matter, ‘‘full bloom”’ is the ideal 
stage for cutting timothy. Because of its higher protein content 
at this stage, compared with later stages, it is essential that 
timothy for cows be harvested at or about “‘full bloom.” It is 
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Machinery keeps down hay- 


ing costs. Cut timothy 
ry (above) takes less mow 
- space. Buck rake (left) 


ATK 


hauls alfalfa to the stacker 


at this stage that it serves best 
in place of clover or other 
legume hay. For this reason 
an unusual effort should be 
made this year to harvest 
timothy at ‘‘full bloom,”’ its 
time of greatest value. Some- 
what later cutting for horses 
is satisfactory. 


A Better Chance for 
the Second Cutting 


ARLY cutting extends the 

life of timothy. The areas 
studied at the Cornell Station 
had almost clear timothy at 
the start. At the end of four years those cut early had four- 
fifths timothy, while the areas cut with the seed in the dough 
and with the seed ripe had but one-sixth and one-tenth of 
timothy respectively. The rest was weeds. 

Another advantage of early cutting, of special importance 
this year, is that the earlier the first crop is taken off the sooner 
the second growth begins. In favorable seasons the second crop 
(called rowen in the East) really makes considerable hay. The 
rowen has fine stems and a high proportion of leaves and on the 
average has 8.2 per cent of protein, nearly three times that in 
average timothy. Because of its high {Continued on page 28 
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HE five 
forces at 
work at 


the present mo- 

ment to increase 

the attractiveness of farm life, says K. L 
Hatch, Extension Director, Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture, are as follows: Power, 
transportation, leisure, a steady job, and 
beauty. The italics are ours. We quote 
what Mr. Hatch says about beauty: 

“The value of the natural beauty so abun- 
dant in the country has a strong appeal to every normal man 
and woman. No other place can be made quite so beautiful as a 
country home. Beauty is the cheapest and most attractive 
possibility of the countryside. Trees, shrubs and flowers, care- 
fully planned and planted, enhance the value of the rural home 
and make life in the country highly desirable.”’ 

And beautification of the home grounds is so easy to attain. 
The cost need not discourage any one; the improvement can be 
stretched over a period of years if you want to handle it that 
way. Mrs. Paul Murdoch, Nebraska, writes that their work 
has been going on for seven years. Mrs. Murdoch’s experience 
follows: 


A Seven-Year Planting Program 


UR new home had a very large yard, which presented any- 

thing but a pleasing appearance. There was not aspear of grass 
for a lawn. It took all of my spare time the first summer to rid 
the yard of the weeds which had been used to having things 
their own way. Now, after seven years, the sod is still velvety 
and weedless. We did not have money for shrubs and flowers 
at the beginning, but we went to the woods and dug a few. 
Some creepers of the wild Virginia creeper soon covered our 
small front porch and the side fence, shutting out the view of 
the chicken yard. Some native clematis (Virginiana) was planted 
to cover a side gate. 

“Columbine, sweet williams and violets in a shady corner 
completed the first attempt at having flowers on the grounds. 
The neighbors, knowing my love for flowers, began to give me 
perennials, and a few shrubs. I set the shrubs along the fence 
at the back of the house, and the flowers by the fence at the 
other side of the house. 

“When we became in- 
terested in foundation 
planting, we did not feel 
that we could afford to 
buy the whole amount at 
once, so we bought a spirea 
for each end of the front 
porch, and three barberry 
shrubs for each end of the 
front steps. These fin- 
ished the planting for the 
front of the house. I used 
iris very _ satisfactorily 
along the side, and a young 
Wahoo from the woods for ; 
the corner, for accent. As 4 ' ; ae 
new foundation 
shrubs are ac- 
quired, the iris are 
removed. 

“An old picket 
fence around the 
garden when we 
came was replaced 
with a wire fence, 
and I used the lath 
from the old fence a}. i, ogy 
to make lattices. wi 

“Our last ven- 
ture was a shrub 
border along the 
north and_ east 
fence about 30 feet 
each way from the 
corner, to shut out 
the view of the 
barn, eventually. 
This planting is 
where the wood 
yard once was. The 


men 
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The Outdoor Living Room 


Also something about 


soybean fray 
hilters ana other [opics 


in eason 





shrubs, 


paint, make this 
house a real 


Trees, 


Do you like work 
porch and wash 
room? (left) Not 
a bad place for a 
separator or may- 
be the washing 
machine. 


their rubber boots 
and dirty work 
clothes here. 
Blueprints? Cer- 
tainly, if enough 
of Our 

want them 


Three comfort- 

able bedrooms 

and bath upstairs 
(right) 


venture for this 
year is a rock 
garden and a 
temporary pool; 
the permanent 
pool will be located later when the back- 
ground has developed, and when finances 
permit. 

‘‘My perennials are set in front of the 
shrubs mentioned above, and in borders 
along the sides of the yard. I now have 
more than 70 varieties of perennials, but my 
favorites of the whole lot are iris, phlox and chrysanthemums. 

‘‘Last November a man from our state university gave a 
public landscape demonstration at our place and approved all 
of our plantings.” 


/. ; 
arty oil 


TAKING exception to Mr. Conrad’s method of 
curing soybean hay (page 55, March), A. D. Spellman, Locust 
Hill Farm, Ohio, says: 

“Soybeans cut under conditions stated would be scarcely 
wilted the next morning. I have raised a good many soybeans 
but have never been able to haul them in less than eight days of 
good drying weather after cutting (and I do not cut them with 
the dew on either). Even then there is danger of molding in 
the stems, if packed too closely. 

“T cut them in the afternoon, leave in the swath all of next 
day, then rake them and leave in the windrow about two days. 
I then pile them up in tall slender cocks for three or four days 
when they may be fit to haul. Even then it is better to open 
the bunches a day or two before hauling. The leaves will not 
shatter under above conditions if the beans are cut at the proper 
stage of maturity, which is just after the beans have formed in 


the pods.” 


Ir YOU'VE any doubt about the value of an oil 
filter on your car or tractor, ask the garage man to let you see 
what’s inside one which has been in use for some time. The 
Topics Editor looked on while a filter, replaced by a new one 
at 15,000 miles, was chiseled open. It was filled with dirt, sludge 
and abrasive material. Three oil filter tests conducted by C. 
W. McKinley, research engineer, showed that an oil filter 
removed one teaspoonful 
of abrasive material in 
1,500 miles, and the wear 
with unfiltered oil was five 
times as great as with 
filtered oil. Keeping the 
oil good is just as impor- 
tant as buying it good. 


WRITES 
County Agent W. S. Fos- 
ter, Mitchell county, Tex., 
regarding bloodless castra- 
tion: “‘Ranchmen here who 
have been using Burdizzo 
pincers find they eliminate 
all screw worm losses 
from castration. 
There is no loss of 
blood and _ practi- 
cally no swelling. 
There is no pos- 
sibility of infection. 
Castration can be 
done any time in 
the year, and there 
are no ‘bully’ look- 


~BED)-Ra0M ing calves due to 
Go ts ED RDM | wi * ial holding late spring 
ee calves over for the 


fall roundup. J. D. 
and S. O. Wulfjen 
used the pincers on 
150 calves in a 
June round-up last 
spring—too late for 
knife castration. 
They had good re- 
sults and will use 
the pincers’ on 
(Cont. on page 29) 
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. still waiting for “your ship to 
come in” to bring fulfilment of 
your dreams, hopes and plans of 
having electricity? Then wait no 
longer. To you, here’s good news 

. vital price reductions on Delco- 
Light. ®@ No longer need you wait 
to own this matchless servant. It 
comes to you today with prices so 
greatly reduced, in keeping with the 


times, that electricity is for you this 





May, 1931 





year. . . this month... right 
now. @ Make Delco-Light’s price 
reductions the ship you’ve waited 
for... it’s come in... it’s here. 
Light up your home. Let soft, mel- 
low, crystal light flood every nook 
and cranny. Letelectric power bring 


hours of gentle ease to you and her. 


Let your home be one of the thou- 
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sands where life will become fuller, 
richer, happier in 1931. @ See your 
local Delco-Light man for all the 
interesting details about the lower 
prices. If you don’t know how to 
reach him, write or wire us at our 
expense, that we may send him 


to you with this good news. 
* . * 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. G-26 ’ ’ r Rochester, N. Y. 


PRICES*REDUCED 
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More Profits 
WITH 


INSULITE 
INSULATION 


a . farm buildings is just like any 
other good, sound investment. It pays divi- 
dends the year ‘round in increased farm earn- 
ings. 

There's no doubt about it — your cows will 
produce more milk, your hens lay more eggs, 
and your hogs can be farrowed, in safety, 
earlier in buildings insulated with Insulite — 
and these all mean increased profits for you. 
Furthermore, it pays to use the most efficient, 
strongest, and most durable insulation you can 
get — especially when Insulite costs no more 
than ordinary insulating boards. 

Insulite is a full 1/2 inch thick and gives you 
1214% more insulation than the usual 7/16 
inch insulating board. Made from the strong, 
tough fibers of northern woods, Insulite is | 
chemically treated to resist moisture, fire, ver- | 
min, and rodents, and is not subject to rot or | 
disintegration. The large rigid panels of Insulite | 
add structural strength to buildings and can be 
easily and quickly applied by anyone handy 
with a saw and hammer. Your lumber dealer 
can supply you with Insulite. 

Write for our free booklet — “Building Farm 
Profits’. It's chock-full of valuable information 
and contains complete plans 
for farm buildings. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon. 


SEND FOR THESE 


FREE i” 
PLANS andi | Se 
this FREE BOOK |[wmouvow | 


PBBABMVNAASVNVSVSsBssesssssssessesBasezy 


THE INSULITE CO. 
(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 37 E 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Please send me additional information about 
Insulite, a sample, your free booklet —'Building 
Farm Profits’, and complete farm building plans. 
It is understood there is no obligation. 


‘ Building 


FARM PROFITS 


INDULIEE | 
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| of their liability to | 
| contamination. Corn 
fields or 


| excellent summer 


| tilized by poultry 


| poultry house during 




















Pullets on range need plenty of feed 


Trademarked P ullets 


NE OF the big- 
gest needs of 
the poultry in- 


dustry today is for 
pullets bred and grown 

so as to qualify for the 
trademark Triple-V—vim, 
vigor and vitality. Those 
poultrymen who can pro- 
duce pullets stamped with vim, vigor and 
vitality need have no concern about their 
— in the poultry business, high prices 
or iow. 

If you have bought the right kind of 
baby chicks—chicks from healthy, vigor- 
ous, well-bred birds having the ability to 
lay large numbers of large eggs—you have 
already gone half way in qualifying your 
pullets for the V V V trademark—but only 
half way. The rest of the way consists of 
the right method of handling the pullets. 


Clean Range Essential 


HE care of chicks up to the age of eight 

to twelve weeks was outlined in The 
Farm Journal for March. Suppose we 
take the pullets from that age on to 
maturity. 

First of all, the range. This should be 
exclusively for the pullets; a range not 
used by chickens of any age during the 
past two years; a range that has not had 
droppings or litter from laying or brooder 
house scattered on it for two or three years. 
This necessitates three entirely separate 
and exclusive range areas for the growing 

ullets. 

The size of range will depend upon the 


| number of pullets but it should be large 


enough to permit moving the colony houses 
or range shelters 100 to 300 feet each 
month, and to move the feeding and drink- 
ing equipment every few days. 

Clover, alfalfa and bluegrass are usually 
preferable for range, although most any 
kind of well-drained ground which is free 


| from poultry contamination can be used 


While ponds, springs, or running streams 
may often serve as a convenient source of 
water, they are ob- 
jectionable because 


Care of pullets from eight 
weeks to maturity 


By D. C. Kennard 


Poultry Editor 


other livestock can be 
used to good advan- 
tage. 

Shade is essential; 
if there are no trees 
shrubbery, artificial 

+ should be provided. 
This may be accomplished 
without much trouble or 
expense; a simple framework can be made 
and covered with burlap sacks. One or 
two sides can be covered to protect against 
prevailing winds. The roof part should be 
A-shaped and rather high pitched with a 
revolving pole at top to prevent the 
pullets from roosting. Such a structure 
may be made of the size desired and, being 
light in weight, it can be easily moved. 

Move the feeding and drinking equip- 
ment each week or oftener so as to prevent 
the dangerous concentration ef contamina- 
tion which is so liable to take place around 
the equipment. The equipment need only 
be moved 10 or 15 feet each time; or it 
may be moved farther and oftener, accord- 
ing to the size of the range. The pullets 
will follow the feed and water so that they 
can be finally ranged 100 to 500 yards 
from the roosting quarters during the day 
and yet return to roost at night. 

If suitable trees are within the range, 
pullets of the lighter breeds will usually 
take to roosting in the trees instead of 
returning to roosting quarters. This is to 
be encouraged, for pullets usually thrive 
in trees, there is little danger of overcrowd- 
ing, and pullets in trees are less subject to 
theft. 


Barren Ground Means Trouble 


ANGING pullets some distance from 
the colony houses or range shelters 
serves to protect the range by distrib- 
uting the wear and the contamination 
over a wide area and thus avoids killing 
the grass or other vegetation near by. 
This plan also prevents the dangerous 
concentration of disease and parasitic 
contamination which is so often associated 
with the _ barren 

ground around the 





houses or shelters. 





stubble 
fields often make 


ranges for the pul- 
lets, unless such 
fields have been fer- 


manure or litter 
from brooder and 


the past two or three 
years. In that case 
they would be un- 
safe to use. The 
pastures used by 











Oil drum equipped with faucet used by Vin- 
ton Davis to haul water to pullets on range 


Any wastage of 
mash or leakage of 
water must be care- 
fully avoided by use 
of suitable feeding 
and drinking equip- 
gee If feed gets 

round nearby 
the wf ders, or if the 
soil around drinking 
equipment becomes 
moistened, the pul- 
lets will eat the soil. 
This soil generally 
carries the greatest 
amount of contami- 
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nation since it is here that a large propor- 
tion of the droppings accumulate. A good 
means of prevention is to place the feeding 
and drinking equipment on frames made 
of 1 x 4-inch boards set edgewise and 
covered with half-inch mesh hardware 
cloth. When it is not practicable to move 
feeding and drinking equipment, much the 
same object can be accomplished by plac- 
ing the equipment on coarse cinders or 
slag six inches deep. 

When the pullets are to be transferred 
from brooder to range quarters, select only 
a few of the largest pullets at first—say 25 

for a 10 x 12 range shelter. After a few 
days or a week, more can be safely added 
since the first pullets will have had a 


chance to become accustomed to the new | 


quarters and should all be roosting. In 
this way the first ones set an example for 
the others. When all the pullets are trans- 
ferred at one time serious difficulties often 
follow. If the weather is cool the ends and 
sides of the range shelter should be covered 
with burlap to keep the pullets comfortable, 
especially for a while after they have just 
been transferred. 


Keep Pullets and Old Birds Apart 





EVER let older birds mix with the pul- | 


lets. This may undo the results of all 
preceding efforts and render ineffective all 
that can be done afterwards. 
the roosting quarters are free from lice 
and mites. Watch for dead pullets or 
other carcasses to which the pullets might 
have access. Many losses have resulted 
from this cause. 
house when they reach 10 to 15 per cent 
egg production. 


Make sure | 


Move pullets to laying | 


If the pullets are to be vaccinated for | 
chicken pox, it should be done four to six | 


weeks before the pullets are to be trans- 
ferred to laying house so they will have 
recovered from the ill effects of the treat- 
ment while on range. Treatment for 
worms might well take place before the 
pullets start laying. 


For pullets on range it seems that the | 


best method is to feed fresh mash each 
evening. 

[Any questions about range method of 
raising pullets? Or confinement, or feed- 
ing, or getting rid of parasites? Or about 
building a range shelter, or laying house? 
Write.—Editor.] 
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ETHYL 


The Ethyl emblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of Etbyl 
quality. Constant inspection of gas- 
oline from Ethyl pumps throughout 
the country guards this standard. 
All Ethyl Gasoline is colored red. 


ASOLINE engines are replacing waste, harmful “knock” and over- 


horses because they work 
faster, and at a lower cost per horse- 
power. 

Ethyl Gasoline goes one step 
farther. It makes good motors better. 
It increases the saving that gasoline 
engines give you in time, labor and 
upkeep. 

Ethyl gives more because it is good 
gasoline (specially tested for purity, 
volatility, and other desirable quali- 
ties) plus valuable drops of Ethyl 
fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethyl fluid 
controls combustion. It prevents the 


—-—COCUOO CO 


heating. It governs the burning of 
gasoline so that power is delivered 
with a smoothly increasing pressure, 
bringing out the best performance of 
any engine. 

Put Ethyl Gasoline in your truck, 
tractor and passenger car. It will 
keep the engines in better shape and 
save money on carbon removal. It 
will lessen wasteful gear shifting on 
hills and heavy going. It will take 
you there and get you back quicker 
and easier—whether you are driving 
to town or plowing a field. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 


uneven explosions that cause power- Building, New York City. 








GOOD 
GASOLINE 



































The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


© t.G.c.1931 
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Ahead of 
competition 


with crops grown 


under Gator-Hide 


“My sweet corn was on the market 
and sold out before competitors 
fairly began. My tomatoes were on 
the market July 9th, while other 
growers had none before August 
Ist”. So writes a successful grower 
who plants his crops under Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper... and harvests 
them early while prices are high. 

And another grower, enthusi- 
astic about the results he has had 
from Gator-Hide, says: “As every 
one in the truck garden game 
knows, the whole secret of success 
lies in being first on the market 
with a quality produce to back it 
up. After my experiments of this 
season I can truthfully say I con- 
sider the use of Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper as a big step toward reach- 
ing that goal”. 

And Gator-Hide will do for you 
what it has done for these growers 
... for growers everywhere. 

Gator-Hide Mulch Paper holds 
the moisture in the soil... banishes 
the drudgery of weeding and culti- 
vating ... keeps fertilizer from 
leaching away ... adds to growing 
time .. . brings in bigger, better 
crops way ahead of schedule. 

Try Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
this season. Your dealer has Gator- 
Hide. Or write tous. Garden Pack- 
age, enough for 
trial use, $1. 







INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. FJ - - 220 East 42nd Street, New York 


I enclose one dollar. Send me a Garden Package 
of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, with instructions 
for using. 








Name ——_— — 
Street City. cesta 
County. State 





Licensed for use East of Colorado and Saskatche- 
wan under patents of Charles F. Eckart. Orders 
can be accepted only from this territory. 
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| $2 an acre. 





Electric P lants 
lor Light and Power 
By B. W. Faber 


LECTRICITY can either be obtained | 
from a small electric plant, or power | 


company. The power companies have ex- 
tended many miles of lines into the rural 
territory, but as yet only a small per- 
centage of the farms are electrified. [Half 
of the farms now enjoying the advantages 
of electricity thank the individual light 
and power plant for their good fortune.— 
Editor.| Many years will be required to 
extend the high lines to every section of 
the country. If it were not for the small 





electric service plant, many people would | 


have to wait just that much longer for 
electricity. 

Automatic electric service plants of 750 
and 1,500 watts capacity have been found 
very satisfactory for farm service. The 
capacity 
greater than the ratings would indicate. 
Thus a 750 watt automatic plant with a 
135 ampere hour battery is capable of 
furnishing over 1,100 watts for a period of 
eight hours; with 200 ampere hour battery, 
about 1,300 watts. Similarly the 1,500- 


of these plants, however, is | 


watt automatic plant has an eight-hour | 


capacity of from 1,850 watts to 2,140 


watts depending upon the size of battery. | 
With a manually operated plant, the | 


battery is the limiting factor as to the 
equipment which can be used with such a 
plant unless the plant is started each time 
the equipment is to be used. 
automatic plant, the engine automatically 
starts up when the load on the line exceeds 
about 37 per cent of the generator output. 
Thus on the 1,500-watt plant a load ex- 


| ceeding about 400 watts starts the plant. 


This feeds electricity directly to the equip- 
ment. The generator at the same time 
trickle charges the battery. 

It is not at all unusual to find a motor 
of three-fourth horse-power, together with 
smaller motors, operating from these auto- 
matic plants. In some cases one horse- 
power motors are being used. As pointed 
out, with exceptionally heavy loads the 
battery assists the generator. With nor- 
mal loads the generator sends a trickle 
charge into the battery. For the most 
part the load can be taken directly from 


With the | 


the generator, without the current passing 


through the battery. 


The heart of an electric service plant is | 
the battery. The wise farmer plants good | 


seed potatoes so as to secure a good crop. 
Such a farmer also purchases a good bat- 


tery with his light plant so as to secure 


good service, free from trouble and worry. 
GE») 


Fertilizer lor Corn 


By L. R. Combs 


N ADDITIONAL profit of $10 an acre, 
or a total of nearly $300, from his corn 
ground was secured by U. G. Turner, 
Moravia, Iowa, as the result of an applica- 
tion of 125 pounds of superphosphate per 
acre. This does not take into considera- 
tion the benefit of future higher yields. 
The yield of corn per acre was increased 
20 bushels more than the yield of the sur- 
rounding field. This corn was valued at 
$12. The cost of the fertilizer was about 
The cost of application was 
negligible, according to Mr. Turner, be- 


| cause the phosphate was applied with a 


fertilizer attachment to the corn planter. 
Another part of the farm was treated 
with 60 pounds of phosphate but the re- 
sults were not as satisfactory as with the 
125 pound application. Mr. Turner has 
used phosphate and other fertilizers for 
several years and has found that they pay. 








‘ Three Generations *\ 
of Successful Growers | 
‘Have Used Hammond Ss) 
- Insecticides 


& Fungicides 


\ Through fifty years’ experience, we have 
/. developed brands which are safe, effect- / 
ive and economical. 
Hammond's Slug Shot 
, Famous since 1880. Effective against leaf-eating } 
~ insects. Always dependable. 
Hammond’s Grape Dust 
A Copper-Sulphur Dust ; 

‘ Protects Sweet Peas, Roses, Violets, Chrysan- 

themums, Melons, Cranberries, Onions, etc., 

from mildew and rust. 


Hammond's Thrip Juice 


Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, Midge and certain 
other insects of this class yield to this efficient 


\ contact spray. 
Hammond’s Copper Solution 
, For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, Tomato 
\ Blight or Rot, ete. . 
Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Economical and Effective 


Sold by seedsmen everywhere and dealers in 
garden supplies. If your dealer cannot supply, 
* gend us his address. 


Write for new 
literature 


HAMMOND’S 
PAINT & SLUG 


SHOT WORKS 
and 
Baskets 


LT 
Write for our 


FreeCatalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


_ Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 10 Hew Albany Jad, 
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New Tractors fro"Old Fords 
Do All Farm Work! BI ahve 
Make, Rowerful tractor out of your LD ext 
Gultratne plows evodyjdlce-ctt, == @ 


—_—_ let with SHAW Tractor 
Equipment. Low cost! New 
SPECIA LLOWINTRODUCTORY PRICE! PRICE! Write for FREE literature. 
= MFG. CO., 2605 Center St., GALESBURG, KANS. 







RCH Model" with 30 
nches c'earance atredales lor 
2 rows of corn and oth 











UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 


Plows, discs, seeds, cultivates, digs potatoes, landscape 
work. Swivel trailer wheels and lever lift for quick, easy 
turning. Pulley for belt work. 4 H. P. air-cooled engine. 
Worm drive assures full power de- 
fe livery at drawbar. Driving mechan- 
gaa. ism fully enclosed. Simple, easy 
By operation. Fast or slow. High quality 
7} construction. Write for details. 
PIONEER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 0-5 West Allis, Wis. 









Water GardenPlants 


Put Water at Roots Where It Belongs 


t in any old 
New SOS Marvel *, *,° 28 
ond makes sure-fire, drop-at-a-time hill and 
plant irrigator. Less work, sure crop. Makes 
every drop of water count. Send today for 
30 Marvels i 25¢ 
Bote o in Ss. NEW MARVEL Bg 
NOT ian Desk 3, 89 So. 10th, 
Minneapolis, Minne 





Shee teet oot Sa 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


D£ Scholl's 
Z a 















Clean the mod troll 
\ up Ge | se me eo = cure wai ees led fire. 
bark. ee sable on apse | ond, irrigat 2 


orchard, 

tion 
rn op sent, 7 aie stone wall, 
Hauck Mfg. Co., 111 Tenth St., Breekiyn, N.Y. 
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ege 
Three New Melons e Ut i t d r 
FOr UTIIITy and Economy 
By Dr. I. E. Melhus 
lows State Coles no tractor can match a 
EJUVENATION of watermelon pro- 
duction in the Middle West is prom- 
ised by the development of three wilt- 
resistant varieties of melons as the result McCO RMIC K = DEERI N = 


of five years’ intensive research work in 
10-20 15-30 FARMALL 


Iowa. 

This ought to be good news to the melon 
growers, because Midwest growers have 
been abandoning large acreages because 
the deadly melon wilt organism had in- 
fested the soil and the crop could not be 
produced profitably, if at all. The acreage 
of melons in Iowa alone in 1900 was 10,000 
while in 1926 it had dropped to 1,041 
acres, on many of which good crops could 
not be secured. 

In 1925 the melon growers met and asked | 
for aid from the college. They got it. In | 
1925, Dr. O. H. Elmer and Dr. S. M. | 
Dietz noticed in a field of melons on the 
farm of Frank Everett, near Oskaloosa, a 
few melons which seemed to withstand 
wilt. These were evidently the result of 
crosses with unknown varieties. The 
melons were propagated and from them | 
have come two of the new strains, named 
“Towa King”’ and “‘Iowa Belle.” The third 
new strain is known as “Pride of Musca- 
tine.”’ It originated in a field of com- 
mercial Kleckley melons in which literally 
thousands of plants had been self-polli- 
nated. 


Members Get First Chance 


oo resistant varieties were not devel- 
oped easily or quickly. Disappoint- 
ments outnumbered successes a thousand 








The tractor at the left is the 

ct ick-Deering 15-30; 
above is the FARMALL. 

e have many scores of 
examples of cost-cutting 
ciency, printed in booklet 
form, dealing with the 
10-20, the 15-30, and the 
FARMALL, applying to 
all major crops. Write for 
a copy of the booklet. 


century ago the REAPER was the key to enor- 


to one. During the second year many of Ss 

the plants died and only four small, mous development it was the powerful 
misshapen, ugly plants survived _ the influence that brought a remarkable future 
ravages of the wilt. The progeny from ° 

one of these plants later proved to be to agriculture. 

superior to those of the other three. From 

this melon approximately 4,500 pounds Today, at the opening of another century, another great 
of seed of the wilt-resistant varieties was nfl : k buildi fi f; he f 
produced in 1930. Five hundred pounds of influence 1s at work building a greater future for the farmer. 
this seed will be held in reserve to guard It is the TRACTOR. Tractors are on countless farms today, 
against an unexpected crop failure or other but the idea of power farming is still young. In the next few 
disaster. The remaining 4,000 pounds is leo . ‘ 

being distributed among growers to plant years individual farmers will reap great success with power— 
about 4,000 acres of melons. These 4,000 and the advantage will be in the hands of the men who oper- 
SEE EROS PURSUED, OFS OT SEETe ate McCormick-Deering Tractors and Equipment. 


estimate, from 2,000 to 3,000 carloads. _ 
As long as the entire supply of seed is 


needed for members of the association it Twenty-five years of earnest and skillful work in power 





will be sold only to them but as the amount development has produced the McCormick-Deering 15-30, the 
othae aaa: ye nh Se hinge) nace McCormick-Deering 10-20, and the crowning tractor achieve- 
Association has been formed to help in ment of today, the original all-purpose McCormick-Deering 
distributing the new seed and to certify Farmall. These are the tractors that have already helped 

wilt-resistant seed in the future. , 
many thousands of farmers to cut down their costs and to 

, cenmened farm with greater ease and profit. 

Quail Raising New power and equipment is a vital need on your farm, 
ba cial all se ‘i now more than ever before. Choose a McCormick-Deering 
yon nipeabeld ee es | tractor, , rely always on that name, and you will assure yourself 


of uniform success during the coming sea- 
sons. Remember the helping hand of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer—nothing can 
beat the power farming service he provides. 


America, Inc. (a Foundation), 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The booklet 
will be sent free to all who are actively 
interested in raising quail. The book tells 
how to handle the eggs, how to hatch in 
incubators, or with bantam hens, how to 
feed, how to brood the little Bob-Whites, 
how to build brooding equipment, how to 
release the birds, etc. Commercial poultry 
feeds are recommended. 


Ask the dealer about the special new terms 
that apply for a limited time on purchases of 
McCormick-Deering tractors and equipment 





| : INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Garlic in milk? Crows taking corn? Rats — of AMERICA : — 
killing baby chicks? Raising calves without 606 So. Michigan Ave. 5, Scenes Chicago, Illinois 
milk? Fitting stock for the fair? Build- 
ing a septic tank? Lambs stopped gaining? 
Spraying orchard or garden? Write Nation- | ua 4a 
be welcome. 
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looks like a man when he smokes 4 pipe 
man 


HERE'S no getting 

around it— women 
nowadays are doing everything that men 
do. Driving our cars, flying our planes, 
even smoking our cigarettes. But did you 
ever see a lady smoke a pipe? That’s the 
one strictly masculine privilege they’ve 
left us—and it’s really the best of all. 


A 





| seed overworks the kidneys. 


High-Protein Hay 


Continued from page 20 


protein content and superior palatability 
timothy rowen is exceptionally good rough- 
ege for cows when first put into the barn 
in the fall. 


With redtop and 
same principle holds. Early cutting gives 
hay of higher value and better quality 
than late cutting. Orchard grass especially 
should be cut before rather than after full 
bloom because it becomes woody and loses 
in palatability very very rapidly after the 
bloom has fallen. 

Sudan grass and the millets also make 
the best hay when cut somewhat before or 
at full bloom. Millet to be fed to horses 
should, without fail, be cut not later than 
full bloom, because it appears that millet 
If any millet 
does become overripe, such hay should be 
fed to cattle rather than to horses. 


Harvest Clover before Ripe 
UTSIDE of the severe drought area 
there will be some good clover this 

year. Like the grasses clover has more 
protein in the less mature stages. Before 
bloom it has 11.6 per cent; in bloom, 8.1; 
and after bloom (probably very soon 
after) it has 6.8 per cent. As the average 
of a large number of analyses red clover 
has 7.6 per cent of protein. 

Here, too, the desirability of harvesting 


| at full bloom is apparent, not only because 


early cutting gives the highest quality hay, 
but because this permits the second crop to 
make an earlier start, thus a larger yield. 
Clover rowen has 10.7 per cent of digestible 
protein, fully equal to average alfalfa. 
Alsike is generally grown in mixtures 
with red clover or timothy or both. Its 
habit of growth is different from red 


| clover in that both growth and blooming 


Have you ever smoked a pipe? If | 


not, our advice to you is: get one to- 
day! Fill it with Edgeworth and settle 
down to smoking pleasure that’s better 
than anything you’ve ever known before. 

Edgeworth’s rare blend of fine old 
burleys plus the distinctive eleventh proc- 
ess gives this tobacco a flavor that can’t 
be matched. You can buy Edgeworth 
anywhere— or clip the coupon below for 
a special sample packet, free. 


EDGEWORTH 


penetra TOBACCO 
Howe old a th co = ¢ 4 
natural savor insured by bin 
Edgeworth’s distinctive 15‘& > 


eleventh Speman: Buy 
pate wa J in 
pny el Ready-Rub- 
bed” and “Plug Slice.’ 
All sizes. rst pocket pack- 
age to poun 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


—=CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. 









I'll ery it in a good pipe 


Name esi 





Addres. a. 





City and State. 
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continue over a considerable period with- 
out much change in quality or palatability. 
Mixtures of red and alsike are harvested 
when the red clover is in the right condi- 
tion. When alsike persists in timothy the 
mixture should be cut when the timothy 
is in full bloom or earlier if, owing to 
drought, the alsike begins to dry up. 


Save All the Alfalfa Leaves 


LFALFA also varies in composition 
depending on the stage of maturity. 
Before bloom it has 15.4 per cent of pro- 
tein (3 per cent higher than wheat bran); in 
bloom, 10.5; and when the seed is formed, 
8.5 per cent of protein. A rather common 
suggestion is for cutting alfalfa when one- 
tenth to one-fourth in bloom. In cool 
rainy seasons the shoots may start without 
much bloom of the first crop, and with 
| favorable weather it may well be cut. In 
either case this early cutting should give 
between 11 and 12 per cent of protein. 

A discussion of alfalfa is incomplete 
without at least stating that the leaves 
have 17.3 per cent of digestible protein 
while the stems have but 1.8 per cent. The 
high value of the leaves suggests the im- 
portance of early cutting and careful 
handling to save the leaves. 

Because of the detrimental effects of too 
early or too frequent cutting of alfalfa, 
only the regular number of crops should 
usually be taken. However, if alfalfa is 
to be plowed for 1932, early cutting each 
time may give an extra crop of high quality 
hay. Under these conditions this year 
taking such extra crop from old alfalfa is 
good business. 

In short, forage crops . eneral have 
more protein, are more palatable, and 
make hay of higher cali and market 
grade when cut’early instead of late. The 
larger yield of high quality rowen after 
early cutting as contrasted with late cut- 
ting is another good reason, this year 
especially, for early harvesting of the | 
regular hay crops. 


It helps greatly in keeping up | 
| the flow of milk. | 
other grasses the | 








HEALS 


between milkings 


This great penetrating ointment, 
with its exclusive antiseptic oil, in- 
sures quick healing of external in- 
juries and effective treatment of caked 
bag, bunches, inflammations and other 
troubles that threaten decrease or 
stoppage of milk-flow. Keep it on 
hand as a quick healer in farm and 
home emergencies. Saves its cost 
many times over. Mailed postpaid 
if dealer is not supplied. Valuable 

32-page Cow Book freeon request. 


BAG BALM 


Binet. e | Made by the 
\ . oe people 


vy 34 
CS 
Me, Dairy Assn. Co. Inc. 
ot Dept. 2-A 
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The lasting beau- 

ty and protection 

of Edwards Metal 

Roofs has been proved on 

— thousands of country homes and farm 

buildings for more than 25 years. 

Fire can’t burn them, Lightning can’t harm 

them. Metal Shingles, Tiles or Sheet Roof- 

ings, with improved interlocking joints for 
easy, accurate installation. 














Send us your roof measur t 

We sell direct to you from We Pay 
factory. Get our prices, FREE the Freight 
SAMPLES and Roofing Book 

No. 161 


The Edwards Manufactaring Company 
Cincinnati, “a 


601-661 Butier Street 








Regardless 
Make 0? 






re on ditiog 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 


on a most liberal Exchange Plan 


$229 Down After 
30 Days Free Trial 


Send for free cotaten tm telling all about oo NEW 


rite at once . 4 "Big New Spe Special Offer 
The MelotteSeparator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept, 25-05 Chicago, Illinois 














A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers and +o 


STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY -< 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
$230 Como Ave. 140 Cedar St. 


2409 Chestnut St. 


When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Topics in Season 
Continued from page 22 


everything this year; will carry them on 
the saddle and work the calves when 
about two months old. J. D. Lane and 
Ed Snowden used pincers on 300 calves 
with good results. Also used pincers for 
docking and castrating lambs with equally 
good results.” 


TO CONTROL the onion 
maggot, try spraying with a 4:6:50 bor- 
deaux in combination with an oil emulsion. 
Mix 11% gallons of the oil emulsion with 
4816 gallons of water, then use the oil- 
water emulsion instead of water for making 
the 4:6:50 bordeaux. The spray is applied 
under 20 pounds pressure at the rate of 
150 gallons per acre. The soil should be 
covered for at least an inch on either side 
of the row. First application before injury 
is visible—about the time young plants are 
straightening out of the loop. Repeat 
every week for three or four weeks. Sev- 
eral good commercial oil emulsions on the 
market. 


SILAGE gone? Try beet 
pulp. The Ohio Station compared wet 
beet pulp and silage last year and found 


that cows getting silage increased in milk | 
flow when shifted to the beet pulp. When | 


shifted from beet pulp to silage, the milk 
flow decreased. Now you know what to 
do if silage is gone. Beet pulp can be used 
to piece out hay and grain, too. It can be 
fed dry if the cows have access to water. 


The Colorado Station found beet pulp | 
especially valuable in lamb feeding last | 


winter. 


EMERGENCY hay crops, 
such as Sudan grass, millet, cowpeas, soy- 
beans, soybeans and Sudan, oats and 


vetch, oats and peas, soybeans and millet, | 


are going to be the salvation of a good 
many farmers this year. Some of Our 
Folks have already written the Topics 
Editor about rate and date of seeding, 
when to cut the crops for hay, etc. Com- 
plete data can be had by mail. Stamp 
would be welcome. 


“WHERE can I go for a 


motor vacation trip?” is best answered: 
“To the National Parks; if time doesn’t 


permit, to the State Parks.’’ About three | 
out of five who write the Topics Editor | 
for help on auto trips have in mind Yellow- | 
stone or some of the other National Parks. | 


Grand Canyon and the Black Hills section 
get a good many votes, too. Can we help 


plan your after-harvest motor trip? It | 


needn’t cost you much. One of Our Folks 
in central Missouri writes us that their 
4,180-mile trip (three in the family) to the 


| 


Black Hills, then to Yellowstone, Denver, | 


Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Wichita and 
home, cost only $125. Then she adds: 
“But the memories will last a long, long 
time.” 


JUST this about tulips— 
don’t dig the bulbs up until the leaves 
start to turn yellow. If they are where 
you want to plant other flowers, lift them 


(leaving tops attached) after flowers are | 


gone and transplant them elsewhere. 


LET me tell Our Folks an 
easier method, when the starter sticks,’ 
says G. A. Maness. “Just put the crank 
in position like you were going to crank 
the car. Then give it a light, quick kick 
with your foot, letting your foot slip off 
the crank. The rebound will almost in- 
Mes ad loosen the pinion gear the first 
trial.”’ 
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O 
% more for your money 


in this new thrift tire 





GOODRICH. 
Super CAVALIER 





HAT?’S what it is—the Thrift 

Tire. 1931 in value. First 
quality, yet lower in price. Built 
for sharp, keen, hard buyers. 
Frankly designed to end “shop- 
ping around.” 

And new enough and different 

enough to be just exactly 26% bet- 
ter than ever before—by actual 
test—26% more tire to meet every 
tire need. A buy! 
These new Cavaliers have been 
road-tested for months on the 
Silver Fleet. Proved in actual 
service. They represent demon- 
strated VALUE. 


Look at that tread. Deep 


grooved. Sure-footed from every 
angle. As tough as nails. And that 
side-wall—it’ll stand a lot of pun- 


ishment day in and day out. 
Mileage — Y es—and plenty! 

The keen buyer who wants to 
get the most for his money— 
greater value—is buying this new 
Goodrich Cavalier — made to 
Goodrich specifications, backed 
by the Goodrich name right on 
the side-wall of the tire. 


If you want the most for your 
money, get this new 26% better 
Super Cavalier—(6 Full Plies) 
now being offered by Goodrich 
dealers at THRIFT prices. Your 
size is in stock—see your Good- 
rich dealer today. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California. In 
Canada, Canadian Goodrich Company, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. The International 
B. F. Goodrich Corporation (Export). 


nother nx.coovnn Choduct 


32,000 RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber prod- 


ucts—Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers ° 


Rubber Footwear - 


Soles 


Drug Sundries - 


Heels « Hose + Belting - Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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LONGER 


RANGE 





MORE 


Flatter, Straighter 
Big-League Shooting 


Western Super-X long range .22's 
increase the usefulness of the 
.22 rifle around the farm. They 
far outshoot old-type cartridges. 
50% more Power, 26% higher 
Speed and improved Accuracy 
make Super-X .22’s the hardest- 
hitting, most deadly small-bore 
cartridges for game and pest 
shooting. 


Double Action Powder 


Western's exclusive new Double Action 
powder, an entirely new principle, makes 
possible the extra power, speed and range 
of Super-X .22's and permits their use 
with safety in any standard rifle . . . You'll 
recognize them by their louder, sharper 
CRACK, by their pleasing “kick,” by 
the high-powered Z-zzzz-i-n-g of the bul- 
let as it tears through the air, and by their 
gleaming, Nickel-Plated shells and golden, 
greaseless Lubaloy bullets. Made in .22 
Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle and .22 
W. R. F. sizes—with solid or hollow- 
point bullets. Write for free literature 
describing Super-X .22's and the new 
Double Action powder principle. 


Western Cartripce ComPpANy 
542 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Uoslown 
CC SUPER: 


Lone Rance.225 
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How the Young 
Folks Raise Money 


put on an exhibition. Public-spirited 


when a real need arises. But how much 
say: ‘‘We paid for it ourselves.” 

The methods used by the various groups 
are different, and some of them unusual. 
For example, the F. F. A. chapter at 





citizens are generally willing to contribute | 


more gratification there is in being able to 


| 


AISING money is sometimes quite a | 
problem for 4-H club groups and | 
F. F. A. chapters. Money may be needed | 
to send a judging team to the fair, or to | 


| 


| Montpelier, Ohio, put on a pest hunt be- | 


| tween two teams—the Ferrets and the 
| Tom Cats. The casualties included about 
| 2,500 sparrows, 270 pigeons, 200 mice, 125 
rats, three crows and three hawks. Most 
| of the pigeons were caught alive and sold, 
| and the money used to buy a basket-ball 
| for the chapter team and to help pay for 
the supper which the losers sponsored. 


Rabbit Supper, Picture Show 


HE F. F. A. boys at Lewisburg, Ohio, 
had a rabbit supper and realized about 


$35 clear profit from the sale of 200 tickets. | 


As another source of funds, the boys sold 
pencils with the basket-ball schedules 
printed on them. Net profit from this, 
$18.50. The money is to pay for insignia, 
buttons for members, F. F. A. manuals, 
and expenses of a delegate to leadership 
conference. 

| One of the sources of revenue developed 
by the Waverly F. F. A. chapter (Ne- 
braska) was a summer Saturday night 
motion picture show, free to spectators 
and supported by the business men of tle 
village of Waverly. Richard Jackson ard 
Ted Brown have had charge of the summer 
shows for three years. Money earned by 
the show has helped to send judging teams 
to the National Dairy Show from Waverly 
and also made possible a $100 scholarship 
to the agricultural college offered each 
year to a worthy Future Farmer. The 
Waverly chapter also has a co-operative 
loan fund from which money may be bor- 
rowed by members to carry on projects. 
Besides the summer shows the boys have 
operated the machine for the school shows 
of educational films which are shown to all 
students in the Waverly school. 

The Danville (Arkansas) F. F. A. made 
$213.50 ordering and selling fertilizer. The 
Salisbury (Missouri) F. F. A. held a work 
day to pay expenses of judging teams. 
Articles made in the shop and sold brought 
$80.57. The Forestville (New York) boys 

| got money from sale of refreshments. 


Georgia Boys Build a Store 


HE Prospect F. F. A. chapter (Ohio) 
has bought a light truck which it uses 
for hauling and rents to members at five 
cents a mile. The Bloomville (Ohio) 
F. F. A. boys took in $273.22 from a com- 
munity fair, and other money from maga- 
zine articles, commissions on magazine 
subscriptions, etc. 
The Sale City F. F. A. (Georgia) have 
erected a building in the business secticn 
of town which brings in a net income of 
$100 a year. Most of the work was done 
| by the boys themselves. The $100 is 
| matched by an equal amount from the 

Dawson fund at the state agricultural 
| college, and thus $200 a year is available 
to help Sale City boys through college. 


The boys who borrow from the fund pay | 
interest, and repay the loan when they | 


get out of college and get to work. Oh, 

| yes—the Sale City boys reserve space in 
| the rear of the building for a chapter room. 
What is your method? 

| 4-H club groups, both boys and girls. 


Let’s hear from | 





Amazing Discovery 


Resoles 
<§ Shoes-9‘ 


Pays Agents 
2 $90 Weekly 


This amazing new shoe 
re-soling discovery— 
SAVASOLE— makes old 
@ shoes good as new for a 
few cents. A scientific sub- 
‘Stance made of ingredients 
imported from three conti- 
nents. Fills in all cracks and 
breaks. Looks like leather— 
wears like iron. Re-builds worn 
heels. Spreads on in a minute 
with an old knife. Dries hard 
and smooth overnight. Parents 
wild over it for children’s shoes. 
Agents earning up to $90 weekly. 
Fastest selling and most profit- 









SA . 
GUARANTEED OR able specialty in America. 
MONEY BAC 


_ 


jon KI SAMPLE FREE 


Without experience and starting in spare time you 
too can enjoy profits like Lewis, Kansas who made $30.10 his 
first er S np Derutey, Ltnets mode 9120 00 aweek. Write 
now for details an cE S "LE. LL PAY YC 
50c CASH TO TEST SAVASOLE! tise 
THE PERFECT MFG. CO 


Err Dept.n-Si5, Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: $14 A DAY 











Get into the big money class! 
Amazing chance to make $14 
in aday. Wonderful new plan. 
350 High Quality Products at 
low prices. Every one a house- 
hold necessity. All fast sellers. 
Big orders in every home. Re- 
peat business. Steady income. 


New Plan—Big Profits 


We show you new way to 
build permanent business. 
Big profits from the start. 
Spare or full time. No 
capital or experience re- 
uired. Ford Tudor Se- 
an free to producers as 
extra reward. Write now . 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
7664™M h Aye., Ci 










i, Ohio 








Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


**Now that I am ridof 
my rupture and donot 
wear a truss, I enjoy 
dancing again. Many 
strenuous activities 
are pleasures, because 
I am not handicapped 
in -" way. My work 
is no longer a task—I 
enjoy it. Noone would 
ever believe I was 
crippled by rupture.’”’ 
This is the way 
people write us after y/ 
ridding themselves 7 | 
of rupture by using Aiki 
STUART’S ADHE.Y-// 
SIF PLAPAO-PADS. ///- 
Stacks of sworn 
endorsements report 
success—without delay from work. 
Plapao- Pads cling to the body without 
straps, buckles or springs. Easy to apply 
—economical and comfortable. 
Convince yourself by actually testing 
Plapao at our expense. Send coupon today. 


Test of Factor “PLAPAO” =a 


= a 
[—— MAIL. COUPON BELOW —_— 


Pla Laboratories, Inc., 
| 597 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE Tria! Plapao and 48- book 
| on Rupture. No charge for this now or leaee. 


i Name. 


{ 
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High Farming at 
ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
Here is something you can tell 
me, if you will—is or is not tartar 


emetic a poison to ants? Everybody you 
ask says it is, but I am beginning to think 
they don’t know what they are talking 
about. 

The story is this: Gladys has been 
bothered with ants in the kitchen for at 
least a couple of years. Every morning 
there would be scores of them on the 
kitchen floor, and a few on the table and 
cupboard shelves. Mostly, however, they 
stay on the floor. 

These ants are the little ones, very dark 
red or brown, almost black. They come 
up from a crack alongside some water 
pipes, but there is not an ant to be seen 
in the cellar under the kitchen. I judge 
they must have built their nests some- 
where in the foundation wall, back of a 
floor-joist. 

Well, you see how hard that makes it. 
The nests can’t be reached with hot water, 
carbon bisulphide, or any kind of spray or 
heavy gas. The only thing to do is to 
poison them, and to do this I mixed a lot 
of honey and another lot of mutton tallow 
and crisco with tartar emetic, and put it 
on the floor by the pipes. 

I believe the idea is that the worker ants 
carry the poisoned food back to the nest 
and feed it to the queen ant and the babies, 
and presently the whole colony is wiped 
out. 

The trouble with that theory is that it 
is not working. In the first place, these 
red ants like the grease, but don’t care for 
the honey. They like the grease all right, 
and as many as a couple of hundred are 
eating at it most of the time. But in all 


this time, and it has been going on for a | 


month now, I have never seen a dead ant, 
and there are about as many as ever nib- 
bling away at the grease. 

I don’t believe the stuff can be poison- 
ous, after all. What do you say? 

We do kill two or three thousand ants 
a week, by picking up the tin lids with the 
ants on them, and tapping the ants off 
into hot water. But that does not destroy 
the baby ants in the nest, and in fact I 
can’t see that it reduces the numbers of 
adult ants either. 

They are certainly enjoying that grease. 
I guess they think these stories of starving 
people in the cities and the drought belt 
are just newspaper talk. 

Speaking of starvation and plenty, what 
do you make, Mr. Editor, of this situation 
today? With one big section of the people 
producing so much they can’t sell it, and 
another section without the necessaries of 
life, what’s the matter? It certainly seems 
to me our bright men ought to get some 
kind of a sensible answer out of that. If 
they can’t, what are their brains good for? 

T. Webb 


[Tim seems to be thirsting for knowledge 
this month, and has picked two unusually 
tough questions to fire at us. We will 
answer one of them, at least: yes, tartar 
emetic is poisonous if you take enough of 
it.—Editor.] 


=> 


One of Peter Tumbledown’s favorite tricks is 
to get free telephone service. He used to 
have a telephone himself, but never paid his 
bill till the last possible moment, and some- 
times not then. After cutting off Peter’s 
service half a dozen times the, telephone 
company got disgusted and took the ’phone 
out entirely. Now Peter goes to the neigh- 
bors when he has a call to make. He always 
offers to pay for the call, but never has the 
righi change. 
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Your bank-roll doesn’t take 
a beating, when you buy 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


Some underwear gets under yourskin _ right no matter how you're built! 
whenever you think of the price. Hanes is lower-priced than ever. 
But not Hanes Summer Underwear! But it’s the same dependable 
It’s only soc to $1.50. Yet it stands Hanes! Suits that cost so little 
the tug-o’-wear, and holdsitsshape, today are the same Hanes quality 
too. Hangs never looks as though it _ that had to be higher several years 
was just thrown on you. The sizeis ago. That’s not the case with all 
underwear. Some are cut in quality 
as well as price. So watch your 
step, and get Hangs. 

Look at a Samsonsax Union 
Suit. Grab it above and below the 
belt. Yank, jerk... try to rip it. 
That belt’s there to stay! Now get 
into the suit. Button up, and see 
how it feels. Lift your legs .. . 
bend your waist . . . raise and 
stretch your arms. Nothing cuts. 
Nothing pulls. And there's no ex- 
cess at the seat! 

Any good store should have 
Hanss in a style and size for you 
and your boy. If you can’t get 
what you want, please write us. 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Elastic-Knit Light- 

weights. Long or short 

sleeves—or Athletic 
style. $1 to $1.25. 





HANES Shirts and 

Shorts. Many styles, 

colors, and fabrics. 
soc to $1. 


HANES SAMSONBAK in madras or broad- 
cloth. Other types of suits. 75c to $1.50. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 








FOR MEN AND BOYS FOR EVERY SEASON 
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Enough Hires Extract to 
make 8 BOTTLES of de- 
licious HIRES ROOT 
BEER. Just mail the 


coupon below. 

















Only 1*%c | bottle 
for delicious 


Hires Root Beer 


There is no worry about expense in homes 
where Hires Root Beer is served. It is such 
an economical luxury, compared to other 
bottled beverages, 

Delicious and invigorating, always wel- 
come, you can serve it generously to family 
and friends, no matter how modest the 
household budget. 

May we prove both its economy and 
superior flavor—let us send you a free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—sufficient to make 
8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 


bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about | 


1c per bottle, compared to what you 
usually pay. 


Millions of families all over the Nation | 
are enjoying this famous, thirst- quenching | 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, | | 


barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 


ating and appetizing ingredients. Absolutely | 


pure—free from artificial color and flavor. 


Mail the coupon at once for free trial | 


bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35¢ in 
Canada. 
At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 








Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company, 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. [ 25-5 ] 
Please send me free sample of Hires Root 
Beer Extract. 




















| Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number a 
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Distinctive Style Possessing Chic 


A frock that is smart in appeararice 


as well as simple in line 


which to make a good looking all 


ik YOU are looking for a design by 
around dress suitable for day time oc- 


| easions, consider No. 3034 shown above. 


It possesses a number of excellent fea- 


| tures and is a type suitable for the small or 


average figure. The sleeves offer an op- 
portunity to use a different fabric to ad- 
vantage and possess a new line. The 
pointed yoke front and back makes for a 


|| flat hip while the flared skirt is comfort- 


able for walking. For summer dresses the 
lower part of the sleeve can be omitted. 
Those who do not care for the collarless 
neckline can omit the bow and add a 
lingerie collar. If this is done a soft jabot 


Jane ae 


of material like the collar would be an at- 
tractive finish for the front of the blouse. 

Any of the supple silks, rayons or cottons 
could be used for developing No. 3034. A 
green and sand print with the lower sleeves 
and bow of sand would be one attractive 
combination. Another would be navy and 
white with plain navy for the second color. 
The entire dress could be made of one plain 
color if desired, piping the seam at the 
elbow, the belt and the neckline with a 
contrasting color. 

No. 3034 may be had in 16 and 18 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 36-inch 
requires 3°< yards of 39-inch material with 
5¢ yard of 39-inch contrasting. 





Patterns can be secured by mail postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


size required. 


1931 Summer Catalog containing 175 


up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 
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Your Chi ld 


What fo do when he tells a lie 
By Edith Dixon 


Bee is one of the commonest vices of 
childhood. All children lie, yet a 
parent experiences a distinct shock when 
for the first time he discovers his child in 
a falsehood. We seem to expect children 
to be born truthful, yet a habit of truthful- 


ness must be acquired like any other habit. | 


A father recently discovered his 11 year 
old in the act of smoking. “I smelled 
cigarette smoke as soon as I entered the 
tool shed and looking about, discovered 
two cigarette stubs. With these as evi- 
dence I went in search of Harold and his 
young playmate. When I accused them 
of smoking in the tool shed they denied it 
and when I showed them the stubs, they 
insisted that they had been left by a car- 
penter who had been working there in the 
morning. I knew they were not telling 
the truth both because of their guilty ex- 
pressions and because I happen to know 
that this particular carpenter did not 
smoke. I didn’t care so much about the 
smoking but the fact that Harold would 
lie to me made me furious.” 

Most parents feel this way about it. It is 
humiliating to a parent to realize that the 
child’s respect for him is not sufficient to 
prevent deception. But we have to 
realize that self-preservation is the strong- 
est instinct and when the child senses 
danger, he is going to escape if he can. 
What we must do is to make it easy for 
him to tell the truth. Too often we make it 
very difficult by our accusing tone of voice, 
by threats, and by punishments admin- 
istered when the child has owned up. He 
comes to feel that it pays to take a chance 
on escape through lying. 

In moments of excitement or fear after 
a wrong has been committed, it is better to 
seem to overlook it rather than to accuse 
the child directly with the fault. At a 
later date the experience should be re- 
called and talked over calmly. The child 
will be in a more receptive mood as a 
result of the consideration shown him. 


Lies Are Child’s Protection 


T IS natural for children to try to pro- 
tect themselves against disagreeable or 
painful experiences. The little girl who 
breaks a choice dish accidentally and then 
declares she knows nothing about it, needs 
to be helped by patient understanding to 
meet disagreeable situations with courage. 
The worst kind of lies are those which 
are motivated by selfishness or the desire 
to gain at the expense of another. These if 
allowed to grow are apt to lead to un- 
scrupulousness and dishonesty. Children 
are sometimes trained to this kind of lying 
by bribes and rewards. The parent who 
offers rewards to the child if he receives 
high marks at school is tempting that child 
to secure them by dishonest methods. 
The most important essential in develop- 
ing a habit of truthtelling in children is a 
home where truth is not only told but 
loved and lived. If we fail in our promises 
to the child, if we misrepresent the facts in 


order to make ourselves appear better | 


before our friends and family, if we invent 
reasons that are not true in order to avoid 
doing or having the child do something we 
do not wish, all such situations confuse the 
child with reference to truth and set him an 
example quite contrary to the precepts we 
are laying down. 

Through the practises of his parents a 
child gradually acquires his ideas of truth. 
Hand in hand with this must go a con- 
fidence which they make him feel, in his 
own ability to do what is right, to over- 
come temptation, to outgrow childish 
faults. 
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FUNNY, ISN'T IT— 
THE WAY PEOPLE IN 
CITIES THINK OF US 
AS OLD-FASHIONED 











~YES, AND I'l BET MANY OF US 
ARE MORE PROGRESSIVE THAN 


THEY ARE! 
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~TAKE WASHDAY FOR 
INSTANCE, NONE OF US 
SCRUB OR BOIL THINGS 
ANYMORE -WE USE 
RINSO— AND GET 

WHITER WASHES 

EASILY 











— SPEAKING OF RINSO, 
HAVE YOU TRIED (T FOR 
DISHES AND FOR 

WASHING OUT MILK CANS 
AND SEPARATORS? ITS 
ACTIVE SUDS 
SAVE WORK 





























"We laugh at washboards 


—hut see our snowy clothes /” 


“PTYHERE’S nothing old-fashioned 
about us!’’ declare farm women 
everywhere. “‘ We, too, use the soap that 
gets clothes like new—that makes wash- 
day easy.”’ 

“IT never knew a soap that washed 
clothes so white!’ writes Mrs. Alston 
Welts of Guilford, Maine. 

**Dirt soaks out; clothes don’t need to 
be scrubbed threadbare,’’ writes Mrs. 
Roy Gordon of Grand Blanc, Michigan. 

‘I don’t even bother about boiling,”’ 
writes Mrs. Elmer Howarth of Somer- 
set, Massachusetts. 


Economical—and so safe 


Thousands write to tell us how thrilled 
they are with these live, long-lasting 


Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 





suds. And Rinso is so wonderfully eco- 
nomical—cup for cup, it gives twice as 
much suds as lightweight, puffed-up 
soaps—even in hardest water. 


Great in washers, too 


Rinso’s creamy suds are marvelous in 
washers, too. The makers of 40 famous 
washers recommend it for safety and for 
whiter, brighter washes. 

If you don't use Rinso, send your 
name and address and we will send you 
FREE a full-sized package. Write to 
Lever Brothers Co., Dept. F-105, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 



















B : | You can get 
Oys and ILIS shese Prizes ! 


Banjo Uke 


and Instruction 
Book 


Makes peppy music; has round drum 
head of Banjo with ukulele stringing. 
The complete, easy to understand In- 
struction Book will enable you to play 
in a short time. You'll be the life of the 
party—keep things from dragging when 
you start strumming on your Banjo Uke. 

Given for $2.00 in subscriptions, 

if your order contains two or more 

subscriptions. 





ee 





Me pres ne 
Double Deck Writing 
Cabinet 


You’ll be the envy of every boy and girl in 
school with more pencils and writing and 
drawing materials than you ever imagined, all 
of the finest. Over a dozen pencils, pencil 
sharpener, colored crayons, compass-pencil, 
rubber eraser, pen and pen holder, automatic 
pencil, jointed pencil, ruler, etc. Over 30 
pieces in a beautiful two drawer folding box. 

Given for $1.00 in subscriptions, 

if your order contains two or more 

subscriptions. 


Hunting Knife 





ys A “he . 
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Simplex Typewriter 


How much easier to read and more businesslike is 
everything written on a typewriter—letters, school work, 
stories, calling cards, hand bills, ete. While this is a 
small machine it prints clearly with full sized letters and 
figures. Has numbered roller carriage and key board. 
You'll find lots of use for it. 
Given for $1.25 in subscriptions, if your order 
contains two or more subscriptions. 





Weather Cottage 


Tells the weather 8 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance; nice thing to know when you 
have something important planned for 
your work or for holidays. In fair 
weather the two 
children, Hansel and 
Gretel, come out; 
for bad weather, 
the old witch. Com- 
bination barometer 
and thermometer. 
Not only useful, but 
very attractive as 
you can see from the 

picture. ' 


Given for $1.00 
in subscriptions, 
if your order 
contains two or 
more subscrip- 
tions. 





This fine useful Hunting Knife is 7'< inches long with a 4'{ inch forged steel blade with a 
strong keen cutting ——- The handle just fits the hand and is of the best American bone 
eat 


stag. The oak tanned 


her sheath has a snap fastener to prevent losing the knife and a 


loop for your belt. Easy to carry and always ready for a dozen uses. 
Given for $1.00 in subscriptions, if you send two or more subscriptions. 


HERE’S HOW TO GET YOUR CHOICE 


Take this copy of The Farm Journal and show it to your neighbors and friends and take their sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents for one year; 50 cents for two years, ete. Your own family’s subscription for 
one to four years will count. but you must send at least one other subscription to get any of the 
prizes. Write the names and addresses and the amount paid and put in an envelope with the 
money you collected, and your prize will be sent postpaid at once. 


Reward Dept. THE FARM JOURNAL, 235 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subscription Rates: 4 years $1.00; 2 years 50 cents; 1 year 25 cents 
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Those Horrid P imples 


Phyllis Wray 


tells how to prevent and 


cure them 


SUPPOSE there is no other skin blemish 

quite so disheartening as pimples. They 
have a fiendish habit of occurring just 
when you are invited to a party or some 
other event when you want to look your 
best. What can you do about them? 

Pimples (or common acne, as they are 
also called) are a disease of the sebaceous 
or oil glands of the skin. They are com- 
monest during adolescence, but they may 
occur at any age. They appear most fre- 
quently on the face, because the oil glands 
are most numerous, and most active and 
sensitive here. But they are also common 
on the chest and back. 


Filled Ducts Cause Blackheads 


PIMPLE generally starts as a black- 

head. When the tone of the skin is low, 
because of faulty diet or other systemic 
condition, the oil secreted by the skin 
glands becomes thick and hardened. This 
clogs the duct leading from each gland, and 
clogs the pore opening. Dead skin scales 
and dust fill the mouth of the pore and 
presently the pore is sealed, enclosing this 
mass of thickened oil, dead skin and dust. 
The dust makes the sealed pore look 
black, and so this is called a blackhead. 
Pus-forming bacteria thrive in a warm 
moist mass such as this which fills the pore. 
The bacteria multiply and form pus. And 
so a pimple develops. The infection 
spreads easily from one pore to another 
and new pimples appear as soon as the old 
ones heal. 

A diet containing too much starch and 
sugar is sometimes the fundamental cause 
of acne. To prevent and correct pimples, 
therefore, you should go without all candy, 
sundes, sirupy sauces, rich cakes and 
jams. Avoid thickened gravies, creamed 
soups, fried foods, potatoes and other 
starchy dishes. Eat lots of green leafy 
vegetables. Go without any stimulants, 
as alcohol, pepper, curry and other spicy 
condiments. Eat lots of fruits, both fresh 
and stewed. Drink orange or tomato 
juice every day and at least seven or eight 
glasses of water. Be sure to keep your 
bowels regular and free, as constipation 
contributes largely to the cause of pimples. 


Infection Causes Pimples 


BSOLUTE cleanliness is the basis of the 
care of a pimpled skin. Keep your 
hands away from your face. Remember 
that pimples are the result of infection, and 
be sure to have a personal face-cloth and 
towel, and to have clean ones frequently. 
Use a fresh bit of absorbent cotton every 
time you powder your face; don’t use a 
powder puff. Avoid the use of creams on 
your face while you have pimples. Sham- 
poo your hair frequently, for pimples some- 
times spread to the face from a dandruff 
infection on your scalp. 

Every night at bedtime, wash your face 
thoroughly with warm water and a good 
soap. Rinse with clear warm water; then 
dash your face with cold. During the day, 
cleanse your face two or three times with 
warm water, or with one of the new liquid 
cleansers. These are especially good for a 


| skin with blackheads and pimples. They 
| act as a solvent and free the pores of the 


plug of dust and scale that fills them. They 


| are also antiseptic, and so help to check the 


infection in the pores. Always cleanse 
Continued on page 37 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
” help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please. 
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lhe Courteous Way 


-7210re about letters 


By Mary Blake Woodson 


O MANY, letters and notes of thanks 

are bugaboos because of uncertainty 
about their etiquette. Yet they aren’t so 
bad if a few things are kept in mind. 

Of course all letters should always be 


written legibly, neatly, in straight lines, | 


with no scrawls or blots and a nice margin 
at the left. Or, in these days of type- 
writers, they may even be typed, except 
notes to mere acquaintances or more for- 
mal friends. Your address, town and the 
date go in the upper right hand corner of 
personal letters for the convenience of your 
correspondent. You may write on the 
first and fourth pages and then crosswise 
inside, or on the first, third, second and 
fourth, or straight through like the pages 
of a book, as you please, but always num- 
ber pages, especially if the letter is long or 
likely to be pi wer 


A Curious but Accepted Form 


Y DEAR Mrs. Jones” is a more formal 

beginning than ‘“‘Dear Mrs. Jones” 
for friends you don’t call by their first 
names, but for nearer and dearer you may 
be as warm and loving as you wish. 

Notes, always less formal than letters, 
may dispense with your address and have 
merely the date or day at the beginning or 
end. They are usually brief and spon- 
taneous, and if thank-you notes, warmly 
appreciative, specifically mentioning the 
kind of gift, if any. 

Business letters are always short and to 
the point with nothing personal in them. 
The name and address of the person or 
firm goes on the left. ‘‘Dear sirs,”” never 
“Gentlemen,” is directly under. And do, 
do remember in signing any letters what- 
soever, that a woman is still herself even 
though married. Mary Smith’s given 
name is still hers even when she becomes 
Mrs. John Jones and even if Mr. Jones 
dies. So she always signs herself plain 
Mary Smith or Jones as the case may be, 
and never Mrs. John Jones even in business 
letters unless written in the third person. 


Sign Given Name, not Title 


F STILL Mary Smith she simply puts 

*‘Miss” in parenthesis at the left of her 
signature, or if Mrs. Jones, 
Jones” at the 
identification. 
any signature and are only added in 
parenthesis so the recipient will know 
whether a “Mrs.” or “Miss” is writing and 
so he can address a return letter to Mrs. 
John Jones, of course, not Mrs. Mary Jones. 
A signature of some kind, of course, should 
end all letters, the anonymous letter being 
absolutely outside the pale and never ex- 
cusable under any circumstances. 

Of course ‘‘Mr.” never appears before a 
man’s signature or anywhere about his 
letters except on envelopes addressed to 
him. Even then some prefer adding 
“Esquire” after his name rather than 
“Mr.” before it, which is perfectly correct, 
if a bit old-fashioned, on all but business 
letters. Always preface a woman’s name 
on an envelope with Miss or Mrs. 

Address envelopes carefully, legibly, 
with your return address usually in the 
upper left-hand corner. If hand written, 
the addressee’s name goes about the mid- 
dle of the envelope, then his house address, 
city and state under each other. Each 
may be half an inch farther toward the 
right or all may go in a column one di- 
rectly under the other. , Always put 
“Personal” in the lower left-hand corner 
of any personal letter going to some one in 
a business office, unless you want to run 
the risk of its being opened and becoming 
public property there. This doesn’t al- 
ways happen, but often does. 
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How to slop hig fuel Bills 


BYEN though kerosene is one of the 
cheapest of all fuels, the Florence 
Range uses it most sparingly. What burns 
is the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) 
mixed with heated air. 


The Florence has no wicks and the 
burner is so short that the flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. 1. "This famous Florence principle 
of focused heat means not only quick, 
intense heat but conservation of fuel. 
And, of course, you burn a Florence only 
when actually cooking. 


You will cut fuel bills sharply with a 
Florence and at the same time save 
drudgery and valuable time. There is no 
smoke, no smell, no danger. 


The newest Florence model, (FR5. A) 
shown above, is a gleaming beauty in 
Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel. 
The five burners are “staggered” and take 
less space than the ordinary four-burner 


range. The built-in oven has an accurate 
side-wall thermometer and two burners 
that will give a temperature of over 650 
degrees. The price is most moderate—at 
hardware, furniture, department stores. 


Florence Stoves come in a variety of 
colors and two, three, four, and five 
burner sizes to accommodate all needs 


and pocketbooks. 


You should also have one of the 
Florence W ater Heaters. You get the joy 
of constant hot water at a cost of but a 
few cents a day for kerosene. 


Just send us your name so we can mail 
you (without c harge) our 36-page booklet, 

**Shorter Kitchen Hours.” 1 is full of ree- 
ipes and “inside” household information 
compiled by a domestic science expert. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in principal cities, dealers every where 


FIORENCE 





INVENTS AIR-BURNING FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


J. C. Steese, 585 Iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio, is the 
inventor of an amazing new kind of flat iron that 
cuts ironing time in half and burns 96% air and 4% 
common kerosene (coal oil). It is self-heating, has no 
cords or wires, and is cheaper to operate than a gas 
or electric iron. He offers one free to the first user in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write him 
for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 








Ss 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 








Write for Free Guide Book 
- HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 


/PATENTS.3 ss enna 


Send model or sketch and description of your Ipvention 
for our Free Opinion whether it comes Patent Office Ru 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D. Cc 





ec BOOK 


re ON CARE OF YOUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated treatise—based upon 
over 50 years experience in the treatment 
and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most condi ions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at tengo he we writing direct to us. 

For F 


GLOVER S 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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When answering advertisements say, 


“7T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Cotor-TRUE 


‘+ and : 
Bias-TRUE 


No wonder Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
has so many friends! You can always 
depend on this tape to trim and 
dress up practically any garment or 
accessory — to give it color and 
style—and to do it with the 
minimum of time and trouble in ap- 
plication. There isan extensive range 
of colors, fabrics and widths, too, 
from which to choose. And as always 
the Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
fast color guarantee on every color. 














Send roc for the new 32 page sewin 
book No. 24, and a 3-yard sample 
of Wright's Bias Fold Tape. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Dept. 911C 
Orange New Jersey 


WRIGHT'S. 





nt 


BIAS FOLD TAPE 





} 





Guaranteed to clean a tub of clothes quicker 
and better than 4 power washer made. Forces 
the suds through the meshes of the cloth by slow 
ueezing. The leverage makes it easy. 
te clothes in § tes 
No back-breaking work. Keeps your hands out 
of suds. Fits any tub. 30 days trial. Cat. free. 
HANDY WASHER CO. 2465S E. Fayette, Syracuse, N. Y. 





and easy 














A single bottle corrects scalp irrita- 

ee tions; a Proven Germicide, deli- 
cately perfumed; safe for adults 
ee idren. World's largest seller at 


rei] 





Barbers, Beauty Parlors. 


ARANTEED 











UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment toheal skinirritations. 
Taleunmn idea! after bathing. 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 


Address: “Cuticura,” 
Dept. 7B, Malden, Mass. 








New field for women, unheard of ten years 

ago. Profits from kitchen. Earn while you 

learn. Candies sell at four times their cost. 

Write for free Booklet, illustrated. 

Capito! Candy School, Dept. 8-4385, Washington, 0. C. 

When answering advertisements, say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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| never have we had 


| our mothers remem- 
| ber and cottons that 


Cottons of | Charm 


OTTONS we 
have with us 
always. But 


cottons so lovely, so 
different and so 
smart. Cottons that 
we have never seen 
before, cottons that 


we have had before 
but which are now shown in novel treat- 
ments and fine textures: these are the 
new spring offerings. 

In addition to the old standbys, broad- 
cloth, oxford cloth and piques, several new 
fabrics have made their appearance. : The 
new cotton shantung which is very fine and 
soft is lovely for simple frocks. A mesh, 
brushed and napped to give the feel of 
angora, is a high light sports fabric this 
season, for it works up beautifully into the 
popular sport suit. The versatile mesh is 
also found in a medium weight that re- 
sembles a loosely woven crepe, and a lacy 
mesh is found woven into a ric rac effect. 

Cotton tweeds are not so well known as 
the meshes but are gaining in importance 
as the season advances for they do not 
wrinkle easily and come in a variety of 
weaves as well as a wide range of color 
combinations. Lacy tweeds are also smart 
and durable. The tweeds are used in 
tailored stylings for dresses, jacket cos- 
tumes and coats. 

Equally smart with the tweeds are the 
ratines or eponges. Ratine is a plain 
weave material in which specially prepared 
yarns are used, giving a nubbed or knotty 
look to the fabric. Ratine is shown in a 
heavy, coarse quality that is excellent for 
suits and street dresses and in a fine, sheer 
quality that resembles rice cloth. This 
type of cotton has also the advantage of 
not wrinkling easily as well as that of being 
inexpensive and easily laundered. 

Hopsacking crépe in white and colors is 
one of the most unusual of the novelties. 
It is one of the few spring cottons that 
does not require a petticoat under it. 


Sheer Cottons Unusually Lovely 


HE SHEER cottons have attained 
their place in the sun by sheer merit. 
Never have these cottons been so lovely. 
Leno-lawn is a new treatment of fine 
lawn. Cross bars that look like hem- 
stitching are woven in the material to 
form stripes and squares. These come in 
plain colors as well as in prints. They are 
also shown in plain colors with different 


| size squares. Leno-lawn is especially nice 


for blouses, children’s dresses and informal 
afternoon dresses. 

Dotted Swiss is a fabric of new fashion 
importance with many uses. It is as fine 


The new designs in this 
age-old | om Oem are lovely year the Swisses are 


enough for any occasion 


By Thelma B. Coombs 


as voile and at the 
same time satisfac- 
torily crisp. This 


printed in addition 
to being dotted and 
embroidered. The 
prints vary from old 
fashioned flowers in 
delicate colors to the 
dots that are so 
smart. Dimities in 
prints and plain pastels are lovely for 
blouses and children’s dresses. Sheer 
chambray is a novelty that is outstanding 
for frocks as well as for blouses as it is 
eyeleted and embroidered in solid dots. 
Ginghams are returning with the present 
vogue for plaids and are gaining greatly 
in importance. 

Organdie is not only excellent for crisp 
blouses but is just ‘‘the thing’ for party 
frocks and formal afternoon and evening 
dresses. Embroidered in large, bright, 
scattered flowers or in tiny, spriggy 
flowers, it is unbelievably gay and dainty. 
Shadow printed organdie is new and these 
pastels with just the faint tracery of design 
are lovely, while a crossbarred organdie 
with dimity effect is especially good for 
blouses. A new material for evening wear 
is a fine, sheer marquisette shown in a 
clear yellow. 


Voiles for Every Occasion 


OILES are versatile. In dark ground 

prints they make tailored street dresses 
or formal afternoon frocks. For blouses 
they are indispensable and in sheer pastels 
and dots they are worn in theevening. The 
new treatments of voile include the follow- 
ing: Eyeleted, drawn thread effects com- 
bined with dots or embroidered flowers, 
flock dots, a combination of diamond 
shaped and pin head dots, and a finish to 
resemble the soft finish of hand woven 
voile. A voile with short uneven threads 
woven into the material is very effective 
and does not show wrinkles. 

The cotton laces found in the shcps this 
season make charming party dresses that 
are very fine and most of them are mer- 
cerized. Some of them show the influence 
of the eyelet that is found in the embroid- 
ered fabrics. The embroidered batistes 
are lovely and versatile enough in styling 
to be suitable for the younger girl or her 
more sophisticated older sister. 

Stripes, dots and plaids are the high 
lights of the prints. All of the stripes, 
however, are not printed. Some are woven 
into the material both in contrasting and 
same colors. The self-striped broadcloth 
is smart and effective. A red with white 
pin stripes, stripes combined with dots or 
with flowers, stripes with different widths 
and colors, and half inch stripes made up 
of a small floral pattern, are some of the 
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uses of the stripe in decoration. A fine, 
lustrous broadcloth with black and white 


stripes of varying width on a blue back- | 


ground is just the thing for a sports dress 
for the high school girl. A sheer voile 
with stripes combined with tiny simple 
flower forms would be charming for a 
child’s dress. 

Dots alone make a fabric fashionable. A 
red and white print has a sprinkling of pin 
head dots in the background. A navy 
blue mercerized broadcloth for pajamas 
has a white ringed dot. A white dotted 
Swiss has printed dots of yellow outlined 
in orange. A navy blue print has white 
dots divided with a blue line and is ex- 
tremely good for town wear. A striking 
piece has navy blue dots superimposed on 
red dots on a white background. 

Plaids are found in many novel treat- 
ments. The large square plaids in gingham 
are the most ordinary. Small diagonal 
plaids are fine for children’s frocks as well 
as for blouses. A mercerized white fabric 
with a linen finish has an orange and rust 
plaid combined with a leaf print in the 
same colors. Many of the printed designs 
show a strong plaid influence. 


Many Lovely Colors 





‘INCE so many lovely colors are shown 
they deserve honorable mention. Un- 
doubtedly, navy blue stands at the head of | 
the list either alone or with white. With 
light blue it is unusually smart. Pinks are | 
gaining in favor, especially the pastels | 
that show a salmon influence. A hint of 
wine color is in some of the pinks. Red 


and white are repeatedly mentioned for 
sports and daytime wear. A pink tan 
combined with deep rust brown is interest- 
ing in a mercerized broadcloth. 
shades are important, especially the blues. 

There is no fabric more suitable for wear 
in the country during the hot months than 
cotton. In fact, city women last year 
adopted it when the mercury soared and 
liked its freshness and coolness so much 


Pastel | 


that it bids fair to hold the center of atten- | 


tion this summer too. 

With 
occasion, designs and colors suitable for 
every age and prices to fit every purse, 
every woman and girl should plan for one 
or more cotton dresses in her wardrobe 
this summer. 


. ———_—_— J 


Those Horrid Pimples 


Continued from page 34 


your face before powdering; don’t ever add 
more powder on top of stale make-up and 
dust. 

Keep your hands away from pimples. 


textures appropriate for every | 





Pressing and picking them only bruises the | 


skin more and makes the inflammation 
worse. If a pimple has come to a head, 
with the gathering of pus all ready to dis- 
charge, then you can sometimes hasten the 
healing by opening the head. Wash your 
face with warm water. Press your face 
cloth, wet with warm water, over the 
pimple for a minute or two, wringing the 
cloth out of warm water several times to 
keep it hot. 
dipping in antiseptic or passing through a 
flame). Puncture the head of the pimple. 


Then sterilize a needle (by | 


Cover your fingertips with tissues or a bit | 


of absorbent cotton, and press out the 
contents of the pore. Bathe the spot with 
warm water again, and touch it with a drop 
of your liquid cleanser or some other 
antiseptic. 

If pimples persist, in spite of these gen- 
eral precautions, you should go to your 
family doctor for a general physical ex- 
amination to discover the cause. He will 
give you the name of your nearest derma- 
tologist, if you have chronic or advanced 


acne symptoms which should be treated by 


a specialist. 


May, 1931 





I stopped in at Sam Becker's parage today to get my car greased. Sam always 


does the job himself because he 
done. 


nows I’m rather fussy about the way it’s 


Just as he had gotten nicely started, in walks his wife. She looks around 
the shop and, of course, can’t see him. So she calls out in a voice that doesn’t 


sound any too sweet— 
**Here I am, Sweetheart,” 
George's car.” 
*‘Oh, you are, are you?”’ 


says the better half. 


“Sam, where are you?” 
answers Sam, meck as a lamb. 


“I'm greasing 


“I suppose you've forgotten 


that we're going to Martha Perkins’ party tonight.’ 


*‘No, Honey,’’ answers Sam, 
See 
*‘Humph,”’ interrupts the Mrs., 


for?”’ 


“‘but George is a good friend of mine, 


‘*a better friend than your wife, I sup 
Why is it that you have to do all the dirty jobs? What are you paying 


dic 


Sam decides that he'd better face the music, so out he crawls. And then 


the fireworks started! 


**Sam Becker! Look at your hands! Won't they look nice at the party to- 
night? You one to be ashamed of yourself. Now you just march up to the 


house and get 
me at the 


usy with that scrubbing brush. You're not going to disgrace 
arty. Go on, I'll wait here until you get back.’ 


Sam didn’ t say a word—in fact he dida’t get a chance to. (And believe 
me, I didn’t either.) But as he started for the house I slipped a cake of Lava 
Soap in his hand and ee this, Sam, and you'll have her smil- 


ing again when you come back 
Well, Sir, when Sam walked in 


minutes later and held out his hands, I 


wish you could have seen the look on Mrs. Becker's face. For once in her 


life she was speechless—for a minute. 
**‘Sam, 


’* says she (and she was really smiling by this time), ““*how did 


you ever get those hands clean in such a short time?” 


““With Lava Soap,”’ said Sam—hold- 
ing out the cake. “‘That's the fastest 
working soap you ever saw. And it 
doesn’t hurt the skin a bit."’ 

**You see, Mrs. Becker,’’ I says, 
figuring that it would be safe now for 
me to speak my piece, ‘‘Lava Soa 
has very finely fo pumice an 
glycerine in it. That's why it takes 
the dirt, but leaves the skin."’ 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truc 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1078 33rd Ave., $.£., Minneapolis, Minn. 











BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE fF: 
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 SOXNe e ELECTRICAL WCAL SCHOOL, pees ps-88 
> In Minnesota, 


LAND “OPENING In Minnesota 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. inpeorre 

farms, new land, low prices. Write for 

BOOK and details. 

€.C. LEEDY Dept. 28,G.N.Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 
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does a GOOD 
Water System Cost ‘ ?” 


RE are not better water systems 
built than the MYERS. Yet the 
owner of a MYERS Water System 
actually pays less for water than most 
city folks do. A MYERS Junior Direct 
Water System for shallow wells, costs 
only $75.00 complete with motor ready 
for installation and delivers 250 gallons 
of fresh water an hour. For $105.00 you 
can get a complete MYERS pressure 
tank system like that pictured below— 
ready for installation. And even if you 
use lots of water, the daily power costs 
for running one of these systems is only 
a few cents, 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


Remember, MYERS makes yr ay! systems for 
both deep or shallow wells; for operation by 
electricity, gasoline engine, windmill or hand 
power, with capacities from 250 to 10,000 gallons 
per hour. The most complete line in the world. 
Write for interesting booklet and name of your 
nearest MYERS dealer. 


MYERS 


Walter Systems 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co, 
52 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 
Fig. 2510 

Automatic Electric System 
he: A complete Water System 
1 Unit for wells up to 22 feet 
£ in depth. Powered by elec- 
i 4 tric motor and entirely 
n automatic in action self- 
starting, self -stopping, self- 
oiling. No personal attention 

necessary. 


rye ue 


<n MYERS wt 

















iil Save Yau Half [' 
Your Fence ee 5 
Get My new CUT PRICES (¢, > 


Before you | buy Form | or Poultry Fenee, 9 

Posts Roofi inte, 

Baby eres 4 ey Supolies, ete. » prices 
EST in i6 years. I'll save you big money. 2 


«My new Copper Steel Fencing 
‘taste twice as long—saves half? 


> ice Catalog—see 
ourself, Write for it today. 
payment, too-./i 
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The Grown Fence & Wire Co. iV 
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¢ Walsh Garden 


44 tnen 
4 For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 


: Lawns & H 
ee Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
i New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


P WALSH TRACTOR CO. Sa:1"Talmave Av Si: 
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My Crea Blues 


The lupines joining the refrain 
Repeat the laughter of the rain 
And wind-swayed blue delphiniums 

Beat fairy drums. 


In early spring the tune began 
When o’er the grass a crocus ran 

And hyacinths with azure bells 
Cast witching spells. 


Forget-me-nots in minor key 
The violets in harmony, 

And pansies in the dusk of June, 
All softly croon. 


Gay morning-glories on their vines, 
The iris and the columbines, 
And every canterbury bell 
The chorus swell. 


Thus all the flowering season through 
Choice blooms are echoing the hue 
Of summer seas, of cloudless skies, 


And of your eyes. 


Emma Mayhew Whiting 
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Let Canned Goods Help Out 


Continued from page 9 


mix each with a little of the dressing, 
arrange in individual servings on lettuce 


leaves, and pass the dressing with the 
salad. 
Fruit Salad 

Canned peaches 

Canned pears 

Canned pineapple 

12 dates stoned and cut in strips lengthwise 

Lettuce 

Salad dressing 
Thoroughly chill all the fruit. Drain the 


peaches, pears and pineapple from the 
Cut the peaches and pears in quar- 
Cut the pineapple rings 
Arrange the fruit with the 


| strips of dates on lettuce leaves in an at- 


tractive design. Add mayonnaise or 
whipped cream dressing. This will serve 
six. 

Spinach § Salad 


Canned spinach 

Hard-boiled egg 

Boiled dressing 
Chop the spinach after draining it well, 
then mix it with salad dressing and make 
into mounds. Serve as a border about a 


| platter of cold sliced corned beef, and 


Tractor 


place a slice of hard-boiled egg on each 
mound. 


Tomato and Onion Salad 


2'5 cups canned salad tomatoes 
Lettuce 

1 Spanish onion 

Paprika 

Well seasoned mayonnaise dressing 


| Carefully remove the tomatoes from the 


can. Save the juice for soup or sauces. 
Cut each tomato in two or three thick 
slices, cutting across the grain. Chill 
these. Chop the onion. Arrange the let- 


tuce ina cup shape. Put a slice of tomato 
into each lettuce cup. Cover with mayon- 
naise. Sprinkle generously with the 
chopped onion, add a dash of paprika. 
Serve very cold. Serves eight to ten. 


Lima Beans Scalloped 


2'. cups lima beans 
2 cups cheese sauce 


1 to 2 cups dry bread crumbs 

2 to 3 tablespoons butter 
To prepare the cheese sauce take 4 table- 
spoons flour, 4 tablespoons fat, !5 teaspoon 
salt, 14 teaspoon paprika, 1 cup grated 
American cheese, 2 cups milk, 14 teaspoon 


peppe 

Melt the fat, add the seasonings and the 
flour. Cook until a smooth paste is 
formed. Add the milk slowly, stirring 
constantly until the mixture thickens. Add 
the grated cheese and cook until it is dis- 
solved. Put a layer of lima beans in a 
buttered baking dish. Cover with a well 
seasoned cheese sauce, then with dry 
bread crumbs, dot the crumbs with butter. 
Repeat until the dish is full to within one 
inch of the top. Cover the top layer with 
crumbs and generously dot it with butter. 
Bake 20 to 30 minutes in a moderate oven, 
or until the top is well browned. This 
makes a good luncheon or supper dish. It 
will serve six. 


Mixed Vegetable Tart 


Line a pie tin with plain pastry. Fill with 
creamed mixed vegetables, well seasoned. 
Cover with the top crust and bake about 
45 minutes in a hot oven. If desired, the 
creamed mixed vegetables may be put into 
cooked patty or tart shells, covered with 
butter and grated cheese and returned to 
the oven long enough to melt the cheese. 
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Deviation 


Continued from page 11 


a defaulter? And make good his theft? 
Make it good before they discover it and 
send him to prison? Do you?” 

“What were those medals you wore, 
the evening the Ambassador came, and all 
the men were asked to wear their decora- 
tions?’’ she asked. 

“Did you notice them?” 

ak 

“Do you understand I’ve disgraced 
every one of them?” 

‘‘Let me take a chance with you,’ she 
said. “Stand by me; make a soldier of 
me——. And I'll stand by you—no, not 
by you, but by the man in you that won 
those ribbons Will you help 


me face whatever I have to face—and to | 


and—and carry on?”’ 


go on living 
He bent his head and 


“‘Yes,”’ he said. 
their lips met. 

“You are not to be afraid,’ he said. 
“They cure—that—now . Youare 
to have no fear any more. If any trouble 
is taken early enough it can be checked 
and cured. Yours shall be taken in time 
and cured.”’ 

‘““Yours has been,” she said in a low voice. 

As they retraced their steps she clung 





to his arm, measured her unfaltering steps | 


The Greatest Value 
Ever Offered In 
A Single Shot .22 


A real rifle—every inch a Winchester. 


Twenty-three inch Winchester proof 
barrel that shoots with astonishing 


accuracy. 


Full - sized pistol grip stock. Well 
adapted to either boy or man. 












MODEL 60 


Lyman gold bead front and new 
Winchester elevating sporting 
rear sight. 


For safety, strength and shooting 
qualities, you will find this a 
rifle of outstanding value. Han- 
dies .22 shorts, longs and long 


to his, looked up at him with a pale smile 
now and then, but with no fear in her 
eyes, now, and not a tremor. 

His voice was less steady when he said: 
“We'll get clear of this crazy whirlpool 





There’s death in it. Oh,”’ he mut- 

tered between clenched teeth, “what a 
rotten beast I am—what a rotter-——” 

She said: ‘Remember your medals 
and let me hold on to you very tightly 
We'll get free of all this. We will 
be free, and decent, and clean ... 
You must carry me through, you know 
; You will, won’t you?” 

He nodded. After a moment he bent 
over and kissed her hand where it held 
very tightly to his arm. 


Faying ties Wars 
Wak Alason 


PAY my income taxes, I pay up like 

the rest, but indignation waxes within 
my heaving breast; for part of what I’m 
paying must go for bygone slaying, to pay 
the captains playing their game at war’s 
behest. My sighs are growing louder, my 
little hard-earned hoards must go to pay 
for powder, and worn-out rusty swords; 
for powder long exploded, for weapons long 
corroded, for bones on lorries loaded—the 
thought small peace affords. The sabres 
used to rattle, but hopefully I said, 
“There'll be an end of battle when this 
grim war is dead; no blood will be a-flow- 
ing, no hosts to battle going, but farmers 
will be sowing where now the armies 
tread.”’ But part of all my taxes must go 
for poison gas, for guns and battle-axes, 
and bugles made of brass; for we must 
have more cruisers, to lick some other 
bruisers, unless we are the losers, and that 
may come to pass. I notice at this writing 
we need more submarines; men must be 
trained for fighting who should be hoeing 
beans; we need more cannon crackers to 
ward off fierce attackers, and we must dig 
the smackers to furnish ways and means. 
We always are updigging for weapons 
made to kill, for ships with modern rigging, 
designed much blood to spill; in times of 
peace we're paying for contemplated 
slaying, while weary men are saying trite 
things about good will. 


rT —_____ } 


Trouble with your radio set? Or thinking 
of getting a new one? Write the Radio 
Editor. Stamp welcome. 
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rifles interchangeably. 


An excellent rifle for trappers and 


on the farm. 


See the Model 60 at your 


dealer’s today. 


Dept. J 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


Always use Winchester ammunition in 
Winchester rifles. Winchester Kopper- 
klads — Staynless, Greaseless, Accurate 
—are the gem of all .22’s. 








WINCHESTER 





PATENT Booklet Seee. oe Refer- 
ences. Best Results. Prompt- 
PA! assured. Send drawing = odel. 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, TRA Sth th St., Washington, D.C. 


in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, - Washington or 
Oregon. Crop payment or 
Byerty, 
innesota. 


OWN A FARM 


easy terms. Free literature ; mention state. “A we 
40 


Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 





SAFE TO REMOVE 


CORNS 


One drop deadens pain, dries up callus 


SCIENCE has perfected new methods in ending 
corns. No more paring, that is dangerous. 
You touch the most painful corn with an amaz- 





ing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 
ea pain in 3 seconds. You wear tight 
shoes, walk, dance, in comfort . . . immediately! 


Soon the corn shrivels up and loosens. You 
peel it off with your fingers. Works on any 
kind of corn or callus, hard or soft; new or 
old. Results are guaranteed. 


“GETS-IT" 


World’s 
Fastest Way 
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NLESS you have 
the New American 
Separator, you haven’t 
this new close-skim- 
ming, cream-getting in- 
vention. For only the 
New American has these 
patemed, new-type discs, 
made of a new material, hard and 
tough as steel, but which won’t 
rust, corrode or stain. Polished like plate 
glass, the cream flows off these new 
discs so Clean and fast that they make 
the new American the 

Close - Skimming 
Wonder It skims milk warm vy, 

or cold—and skims , 

ft clean! Owner E. C. Parmenter, 
Colo., says: “Not one trace of creamin 
shim-mi.4!"* S$, Sullivan, N. Y. writes: “* The American al- 
most doubles our cream checks!”? J. 1. Moore, Ohio, says: 
"Owned 3 separators; American shims cleanest of any!”* 
The watch-type, pivot ball-bearing and perfectly balanced 
bow! cuts friction to a minimum —makes the American the 
easiest-turning, smoothest-running separator you everowned. 


Mr. Steve a 
Easy to Turn 2-55.80 

war inte d to turn our o} 
separator, but with this New American, 
the boy’s race to see whowill get there 


first!”* 











OTHER 
MACHINES 
AS LOW AS 


1795 


200 LB. CAPACITY 


SEPARATOR. 
Don’t buy any separator until you get 
our prices, compare our proposition, 
sy terms, high quality with others. 
ll American Separators shipped on 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL—FREIGHT 
PREPAID. Warebouse near you. 
Quick shipment. GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE. FREE SERVICE. 


Easy Terms...5c a Day Up! 


Many American Separators quickly pay for themselves in 
extra cream. Made in 10 sizes, 3 models. Sold on casy 
terms ..one model as low as 5c a day. 


rt New Features ...the handy, waist-low, 
torttable kc tank, bell Bo nen indicator, fall onsioges fric- 
'e-type stainless steel discs 
" ‘Bee th the bie ‘as- e-life ila iigetrations 
rs 


$5540 to $7750 









Latest lilustrated 
Catalog on New Ameri- 
can Separators with letters 

from owners, telling how I can own 
a machine for as little as bc a day. 


Post Office 


Wlease Print Name and aduress) AS-3i 


AMERICAN ——— COMPANY 


Dept. 35, Bai , w. 
or mint wound 19. w. aire St., amnesia mM. 


Quick, Sure 
Relief of 
LAM ENESS— 


50¢ BOOK FREE 


—84 pages, by a well-known 
veterinarian—saves days and 
dollars for horsemen and farm- 
ers in keeping horses fit and 
working. Tells treatment of all 


horse ailments, how to end 
lameness from growths or 
injuries with Dr. Kendall's 
treatment, used for over 50 
years. At your druggist’s or 
~~ by mail postpaid, $1.25 and 
65¢ sizes, with 50¢ Horse 
Book FREE. Write today. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
10 Main St., Enosburg 


-NDALL'S 
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Counter-trritant 





When answering advertisements say, 


“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 


Page 4oO , 


| days. 





Durocs Gain 


Fastest in Swine Tests 
By G. A. Lineweaver 


LITTLE bit of Denmark transplanted 

in America is the Record of Perform- 
ance plan for testing swine. It is only one 
of many good things we have to thank the 
Danes for. 

Briefly the R. O. P. plan is an adapta- 
tion of the cow testing association, for use 
with swine. A breeder wishing to test his 
herd for production of superior carcasses 
and greater economy in the use of feed 





marks the litters, then the county agent | 


inspects the pigs and verifies age, sex, sire | 


and dam, earmarks, and number of pigs 
living. When weaned, two barrows and 
two sows from the qualified litter are 
shipped to the experiment station to be 
fed until a weight of 225 pounds is reached. 
Then the pigs are slaughtered and a study 
is made of all factors necessary in a valu- 
able carcass. Boars and sows whose off- 
spring make outstanding records are listed 
in a Register of Merit. 


Figures from 44 lowa Litters 


HIS plan, while new in the United | 


States, is making headway. In Iowa, 
during the last three years, 44 litters 





representing nine breeds and three crosses | 


between these breeds have been tested. 
Each entry (two barrows and two gilts 
from a litter of seven pigs weaned, in the 
case of a gilt, and eight in the case of a 
mature sow) was sent to the station when 
63 days of age and started on test at 65 


75 pounds. 


Weights at this age were from 35 to | 


In the final sum-up of the difference be- | 


tween cost of gain and value of carcass, a 
litter of Poland Chinas ranked first with a 
margin of $5.25. They required only 
$6.97 worth of feed to produce 100 pounds 
of pork valued at $12.22 per hundred. This 
litter ranked fourth in the amount of feed 
required, fourth on carcass value and were 


not in the high 15 when it came torapidity | 


of gains. 

A litter of Spotted Poland Chinas with 
a feed cost of $6.88 and a carcass value of 
$12.05 (making a margin of $5.17) came 
in second. They were in seventh place in 
rapidity of gains, eighth on low feed cost 
and tenth in carcass value. 

Third place went to the litter of Poland 
Chinas which ranked first in low feed re- 
quirement. They were in fourteenth place 
in both rapidity of gains and value of car- 
cass. A litter of Chester Whites which 
made pork for $6.77 per hundred pounds, 
the cheapest of any of the 44 litters on 
test, ranked fourth in margin. They were 


handicapped on total score by a low scor- 
| ing in carcasses. 


All Breeds Have Good Points 


HE average daily gain for the highest | 
ranking litter was 1.683 pounds for | 


102 days. Next came another Duroc 
litter, with a figure of 1.64, and then two 
cross-bred litters with figures of 1.619 and 
1.601 respectively. 


While results are still too inadequate to | 


form the basis for any definite conclusions, 
it is apparent that Poland Chinas and 


| isfied, your money back. 


Spotted Poland Chinas seem to have ad- | 
vantage in margin and economy of gains, | 


Duroc Jerseys in rapidity of gains and 


Tamworths in value of carcass. Figures | 


do not tell the whole story. The Durocs 
did not seem to be finished for market at 
225 pounds and consequently suffered in 
earcass value. The bacon breeds, on the 


other hand, were prime at 175 to 200 | 


pounds and in carrying them to 225 
pounds the feed cost from the standpoint 
of economy went up somewhat. 





F R E CE 


Special Bulletins! 


Get these 2 illustrated worm bulletins ... 
helpful, dependable information from 
the world’s largest medical laboratories. 
Send in your name and address today! 











Good hog raisers 

tell us— 
“We always worm all of our pigs when 
weaning. We know Nema is a depend- 
able, high grade wormer and figure by 
getting rid of the worms it saves feed 
and growing time. Also, worming helps 
keep disease from ‘taking hold’.” 





WORM CAPSULES 
SE” 


to kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms, 
in Hogs, Sheep, Dogs and Foxes 


Easy to give, assuring the correct dosage, 
Nema Capsules may be given without caus- 
ing ill effects. They are low in cost. Depend- 
able—A Parke-Davis Product. 


C-A CAPSULES 
For Chickens and Turkeys 
C-A Capsules remove both large roundworms 
and tapeworms in one treatment without 
long, costly setback. One of the bulletins 
tells more about C-A Capsules. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Write for free bulletins, No.650 on Nema 
and No. 661 on C-A Capsules 


Desk N-1-R_ , Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Detroit, we - Walkerville, Ontario 


180"Pig: 


; I want to show you how 
you can “make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


Pll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat 
Write at once to E. 8. Marshall, Pres 


1104, Milwaukee, Wis. 












E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 


f1:00"today for 8 pow aid f fall month’s 
ment eae 4 ornderp wet rgb. at tha 


ride be Heaves,* ty toe bothe judge your word towel’! 
Aliso send for BIG FREE VETERINARY ADVISER 


FLEMING BROS.,B-431 Stock Yards, Chicago 
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With Our F olks 


7OU’RE dead right some of the dairy- 
men have learned to use new feeds,” 
writes one of Our Folks in Texas, after 
reading the “turtle article” in April. 
then relates how a farmer in Galveston 
county, unable to raise alfalfa, grew pea- 
nuts, threshed them and fed the hay, along 
with bundled corn stover and hegari. A 
feed mill was used in putting this roughage 
in shape. Some supplementary feed had 
to be bought, of course. Another Texas 
dairyman, in Franklin county, fed—what 
do you suppose? Sweet potatoes. These 
supplemented the concentrated feed and 
oat pasture. From four fresh cows and six 
strippers he made a net profit of $42 in 
January. 


AS MUCH dairy wisdom as 
we have ever seen in so few words is this 
from Charles Staff: 

“Sell unprofitable cows. Feed the good 
cows a good feed so they will produce the 
greatest profit. Sell half your heifer 
calves unless you are a breeder of pure-bred 
animals.” 

Sound and timely, every word of it. 


LAST year Yoakum, Tex., 
shipped 21 carloads of dressed turkeys. 
M. W. Carlton, vocational agricultural 
teacher, reports a turkey demonstration on 
the farm of one of the turkey growers. The 
flock of 161 poults, on range, was allowed 
to become infested with worms to such 
extent that 27 poults died. ‘Posting’ 
showed heavy infestation of tapeworms. 


All birds were treated and the death loss | 


stopped at once. Following this all birds 
began eating and gained in weight. Fol- 
lowing the first treatment with an effective 
worm remedy (this was July 23), the birds 
were treated again October 23. Before this 
second treatment, the poults had gained 
only 25 ounces each in a 19-day period. 
Following the second treatment, they 
gained two pounds each in nine days. This 
flock matured twice as many poults per 
hen as any of nine other flocks in the 
immediate neighborhood. 


SOMEBODY mailed us from 
New Rochelle, N. Y., page 18, March, and 
pointed out that Mr. Scott made a mistake 
when he said: ‘“‘When we substitute 


He | 





muscle power for electric power we are | 
actually working for less than a cent an | 


hour.”” No; Mr. Scott meant just what he 
said. That is, the farmer who does by | 


hand a job that an electric motor will do, 
is getting less than a cent an hour for his 
labor. Is that clear, Mr. New Rochelle, 
N. Y.? Your name next time, won’t you? 


ONE OF Our Folks in In- 


diana, who attended a recent conference at | 
Purdue University, wants us to pass on | 


the important points he gathered from 


C. G. Kustner’s talk on tractor lubrication. | 


Gladly. Here they are: “Get a good 
lubricant, of the specifications laid down 
by the tractor or lubricant manufacturer. 
Clean the crankcase with flushing oil in- 
stead of kerosene. Renew the lubricant 
periodically. A good lubricant, properly 
used, adds years to the life of the tractor.” 


THIS is open season (and no 


bag limit) for agents who are selling dope | 


to revive old batteries and make new ones 
last longer. If there is anything that will 
make a new battery out of an old one, we 
haven’t heard about it. As for the battery 
that is in working condition, nothing will 
do more to prolong its life than good care. 
Add water when needed, charge when it 
gets low. 
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HIS TELEPHONE GETS HIM 





THE BEST LIVESTOCK PRICES 


By TELEPHONING to keep in touch with livestock 
prices in his vicinity, a farmer living near La Rue, 
Ohio, disposes of his lambs, sheep and cattle with 
the greatest possible profit and convenience. When- 
ever he has livestock to sell, he calls the local man- 
ager of the co-operative association in a nearby town 
and gets all the latest marketing information. On 
one recent occasion, he telephoned in the morning 
. . . found that the price was good, and that a 
shipment was being made that day. By afternoon he 
had delivered his livestock, made the sale and 
deposited the check in his bank. 

The telephone is also proving more and more help- 
ful in promoting profitable sales of grain, fruit and 
vegetables through co-operative associations or local 
markets. It is invaluable in keeping up friendly con- 
tacts, making social engagements and summoning 
help in times of accident or sickness. And it is a 


Q 


‘a 


aE 


\ 
h 
> 


aye 


most convenient means of ordering farm and house- 
hold supplies whenever they are needed in a hurry. 

The modern farm home has a telephone that serves 
well, rain or shine. 











No More Spoiled 
a WAM or BACON / 


“Casaks”’, the 
new ar yon Fram | ay ings. 
prevent mold and kee; ppers. 
flies and other insects from spoil- 
ing your home-cured meat. Cut to 
exact sha y touse. Save 
their cost many times over. 
Long-Las them as many 














Other Sizes in Proportion 
350,000 WITTE Engines in Wortd-Wide Use 
are saving owners labor and money. Use any cheap 
fuel. Magneto Equipped. Own one and have power 
for every purpose. Send for Big Free Catalog. 

E ENGINE 



















Witt WORKS 
1625 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ABSORBINE 
if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
ducesswellings due tostrains. Neverblisters 
or removes hair — ~~ se —_ woe A 
eat antiseptic to ai ick healing. Kee: 
Cicsee earning —get 4 Absorbine. $2.50 
a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 





When answering advertisements say, 
“TI saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the 25th 
of the second 
month preceding 
the month of 
publication 


Display Advertisements 





of livestock, poultry, baby 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, tration, 
$4.00 an agate line, $56.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. i 


The FARMERS’ TRADING POST] 22"= 


Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 
50 cents a word; 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 


IN all 
cash must ac- 
company or- 


cases 


advertisers are 
asked to give 
references 


minimum, 20 words. 
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FINEST QUALITY 


No matter how 
scarce money is 
you can afford a 
flock of Sieb’s 
Purebred OVER- 
SIZE CHICKS. 
They will bring 
you an income when everything else 
fails on the farm. They’re bred and 
cultured to grow larger, mature quicker 
and produce 200 eggs or more per hen 
You need the extra dollars the addi- 
tional eggs and pounds of meat will 
bring. Make your dollars count by 
raising Sieb’s Chicks. We have one 
grade only, THE BEST. 100% live 
delivery prepaid, guaranteed. 

50 100 500 = (1000 
$4.50 $8.50 ry 25 =. 





Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks 


S. C. Reds, Wh. Wyand. 4.50 8.50 25 

Wh. Bf. Orpingtons 4.50 8.50 .25 oe. 
R. C. Reds, S. L. Wyand. 5.00 9.50 46.25 90. 
Bl. & Wh. Minorcas 5.00 9.50 46.25 90. 
Bf., Wh., Br. Leghorns 4.00 7.50 3625 70 
Anconas, Hvy. Ase’td. 4.00 7.50 36.25 70. 
Hvy. & Lt. Ass’td. 3.50 6.50 31.25 60. 
Lt. Ass’td. for Broilers 3.00 5.50 50. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 


Box 328 Lincoln, tll. 


____ Members int'l, & i. Baby | Chick Assns. 


@a xX QUALITY UNSURPASSED 






- d E d 
ox 1. B.r’ Blood-leste 
»\\IMinois State Egg Laying Contest Wirmers 
: We guarantee our chicks to live past the dan- 
ger point— 7 days—or we replace them at half 
price. Tested for T. B. and 
White Diarrhea. Wormed with Lee’s Gizzard Capsules. 
Nationally known ae bred strains — Roselawn, Tancred, 
PuNcH SER Owens, Martin, Fishel and others. FREE TOE 
PU SE 


‘an exclusive Ajax feature; 25% of your order toe- 
for next year’s cockerels. WE 


30 Quincy, tLLINOIS 


COOLEY’S Panus 


1931 Catalog—just off press. 
or a ky 4 outets Ba 


All 
- Gor y’s” “CERTIFIED 
Bar’d & Wh. Rocks, W. Leg., 
R. I. Reds, Breeding Stock. Hatches week! Write 
ELDEN E. COOLEY FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


BARRON S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
HEALTH, BEAUTY AND PRODUCTIVENESS 


—these characteristics are strongly inbred in our flocks. 


They gt large, , A arse eg and plenty of them. Also 
dW. OR Ww Wiyandattes and Reds. Our 


chicks will iene st ony ° Oe prices are reasonable. Write 
today for catalogue. 
c. M. LONGENECKER, Box 10, Elizabethtown, Pa. 









from an unrela' 
ee 0. D. CATALOG FREE. 
AJAX HATCHERIES Box 


“Helloy” 
Fi olk Se 











FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A complete guide to susntaatel Poul- 


try and Sgqu 
on CHICKS. Breeding Stock a 


ithe = PIGEONS. Write today! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, Box 3, Clinton, lowa CFB, 


N Get your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. be v Be paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catal 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St. Lexington, Ky. 
10,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


$8.00-100 
eae. 100 
D. 














’ 











enna. State College Sirain) 
Black Ginnts N.g.). . .$1 
Mixed 7c. uality Guaranteed. C. 
S. W. KLINE, Box 11, Middlecreek, Pa. 





WHITE LEGHORN 22'5,2.22."415° 

now half price. Thou- 
sands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trapnested, pedi, foundation stock, egg bred 31 years. 
Winners at 20 San eomtonte. Records to 336 eggs. Catalog 
and special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 





GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Effective May 16 





100 400 

White and Barred Rock - 5.00 9.00 36.00 
BI ainerces; Wh. Wyeandettes 5.00 9.00 36.00 
Wh Bf. Leghorns, Anconas 4.00 7.00 28.00 
R. I. ‘Reda, Bf. CrP Bf. Rocks . 5.50 10.00 40.00 
Boff Minorcas 18 twee . 5.50 10.00 .00 
Black Giants, Light Brahmas. . 6.50 12.00 48.00 

00 


00. Mixed L aan and Heavy $7. 


Heavy Mixed $s. 
oo, ree 4 color 
ont 


00 per 1 
per Pekin Dessiings $24. ™ 
catalog. 100 per cent live delivery. gga enn G 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 122, 


SEND NO MONEY} Si" CHICKS 


T’S easy to order Silver Lake Chicks 
because you need send no money with 
Ihe Order. We ship C. O. D. and guar- 
antee live delivery of sturdy, pare bred chicks Order 
from healthy bred-to-lay floc Write for 
catalog and amazing low pri ay 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, 


. , ° . 
Strickler’s Large English S. C. White 
Leghorns Money-making prolific layers 

at money-saving prices. Pedi- 

goed R. O. P. matings. Electric-hatched, 
xtra Quality Baby Chicks. Free Catalog. 
Leonard F. Strickler, Box 33, Sheridan, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HATCHED ‘CHICKS 


290-up egg strain Tanc. Leg. & Heavy Mix., 7c; Brown & Buff Leg., 
Rocks & —t oe; W. Wyan., B. Min. & Anc * ge; each. 1004 live 
books orders, under 100 add le per chick. 


WEAVER F.. CHICKERIES, Box H, Stuarts Draft, Va. 

















Box F. J., Silver Lake, Ind 











LIVESTOCK 


? Write the American 
Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 

for ee booklet and 
list of breeders. Write TODAY. COMFORT A. TYLER, 
Sec retary, 46 Woodland Ave., Detroit, — h. 


0. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin, $10 each.) Prolific, large 
kind. Pedigreed, vaccinated. Prices a 
FRED RUEBUSH OTA, ILL. 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


mrannnnensnsnnn™ 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
rE UR RABBITS 5 We Supply Stock 
oy 





lustra' 


contract 
gating: all fo all for 100” sikin's 
PRISE CO., A, Holmes Park, Missouri 





OUTDOOR ENTERPR 


Raise a oT Pigs—Pigeons 
Make big e stoc Good 
market. Illustrated list, facts, iletinall for 10¢ 
JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 
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BABY CHIX—$8 per 100 up. Thousands hatching daily. 
Fourteen breeds. Sent collect. Postpaid. Live delivery. 
Prompt sh ‘folder, Started chicks priced according to age. 

Send for folde Schoenborn’s Hatchery, 329 Main St., 

Hac kensack J. 


MAMMOTH PE KIN DUCKL INGS. More profitable shan 
chickens. Easier raised. Ducklings: $21.00 per hundred. 
Eggs: $7.00 hundred. Free literature. Hile Duckling 
Hatchery, Carey, Ohio 

CHIC KS C. O. D.—100 Rocks or Reds, $8; Leghorns, $6.50; 
heavy mixed, $7; light, $6. Delivery guaranteed. Fe -eding 
system, raising 95% to maturity, free. M. Lauver, Box 93, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 

TOBACCO POW DER— Mix 2 pounds to 100 Mash. Elimi- 
nates Poultry Round Worms. Circular. 10 lbs. Postpaid 
$1.50. 60 Ibs. $2.50; 100 lbs. $4.00. G. Hubecker, Landis- 
ville, Pa. 

JERSEY WHITE GIANTS. Coming Breed. Big Money- 
makers. Laying Records. Won National Sweepstakes, 
1930. Summer Prices. The Westhaven, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAPNESTED JERSEY WHITE GIANTS from Marcy 
Farms Garden winning stock for less than half price. 
Vernondale Poultry Place, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 








100% TANCREDS Direct. 300-330 pedigreed. National win- 
ners. Fees $5.00-100. Chicks $15.00-100. All guaranteed. 
Jim Klin Huntsville, Missouri _ 


MAMMOTH Bronze turk Sess ‘and Poults. Hollywood 
White Leghorn Nevada, Oh s 250-300 egg records. Sheckler’s 
Poultry Farms, vada, Oh io 


Seema “4 EGGS. Bocking o: orders. Ring Necks $3.00. 
Goldens $6.00, setting. Many other varieties. Skokie 
Valley Game Farm, Box A, Zion, Illinois 








CHICKS, Light 9¢, Heavy lle Certified Guaranteed, Tur- 
keys, Geese, Ducks, Eggs Poults, Goslings, Bantams, 
Guineas, Pigeons. Pioneer Farms. Telford, 


BRONZE & BOURBON Red Turkey ogee. from winners at 
the Garden and Eastern States. atisfaction. Elsie 
Hallock, Washington Depot, Conn. 
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Bigger Poultry Profits 


With our bred-to-lay foundation 
stock. High egg record Wyandottes. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Heavy & 
Light mixed, only 7c up. We give 
1,000 chick size $18.00 coal brooder 
FREE with each 600 chicks, 500 
size with ond chicks. Hottest offer 














ever made. In business for ye: Service after delivery. 
es arrival. tpaid. Used nincubatore cheap. 
wanted REE catalog tells all. Write at once. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY, Box 75-8 
The Dependabie Plant, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Y CALM S CHICKS} 
This TRIPLE G 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS 6 £ 












+ We guarantee our chicks to live or will re- 
. place losses in accordance with our genuine 

ronclad agreement--we guarantee 100, live delivery 
anywhere in the U. S. Write for full details--most ‘liberal 
and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested strains 
with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhoun stock bred to lay and 
does lay. Pure bred, big type, State accredited flocks. Ask about 
our Easy Purchase Plan--$1 per 100 books order. Prompt, cour- 
teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. it's FREE 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 108, Montrose. Mo. 













CHICKS 7c AND UP 
ading bloodlines. Sires 
ee | world famous trapnest- @ 

istrains. Big type 
red 












onen La horns. Bi, 
Layers. ty 
ans ocks, 
TALOG Ress, inorcas, etc. tates REDUCED 
— oe oe we. book which gives all the 


details and reagonable ee. >. be B= 100% Le delivery 


Sorn CENTURY | warcneny, vag. Be €. Renew WASHINGTON, OHIO 
LD'S FINEST 
HICKS 


Biocon 
oan NE 












off, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman 
Biscantee Nothing better to start or 
rebuild a flock, nothing cheaper for broil- 

ers as these famous breeds grow Waits 

mature quicker, and lay better. 

for our Big FREE Poult Book, 
full of valuable information every poultry raiser needs. 
Thernweed Poultry Vards, Dept. 102, (Crandall, ind. 








SATISFACTORY CHICKS 





OF, PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 
GET OUR SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
FOR MAY AND JUNE, 

CHICKS for 6c and up. CATALOG FREE. 


THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY COMPANY 
Box T New Washington, Ohio 


LOOK 40 -‘cricks | 





NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS 
BRED BY SPECIALISTS 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS BOX: 


CATALOG FREE / 








BIG HUSKY CHICKS 5% 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


ipped C. O. D. Low prices. Superior Certified. State od 
jp ited. 200 to 300 ee str sins. crite for Big Free Catalog. 
SUPERIOR HATCHE WINDSOR, MO. 


» —BARGAIN PRICES. Bloodtested 
Chicks— Big, Strong, Electric- 
Hatched. Per 100: Wh., Bf., Br. Legs., 
Heavy Mixed, $7.75; Wh., Ba. , Rocks, 


Reds, Bf. Orps., $8.75; Wh. or S. L. 4 ands., $9.75. $1 per 
100 deposit books order; balance C.O. D. 100% alive, pre- 
paid. Catalog Free. STEELE'S HATCHERY, Box 114, Wellsville, Me. 


WWHITE WYANDOTTE—BABY CHICKS 


Have bred them for 31 years. Large Standard 
Type. Heavy Layers, Large Eggs, Disease Free. 
Reasonable priced. Large Catalogue free 

Sherman Bowden & Son, Box 1 195 EK, Mansfield, Ohio 





Pullets. Lowest prices since 1924. R.O. P. 

200-290 Pedigreed Breeding, Leghorns 
and Rocks. Blood-tested, Health certified by licensed veterin- 
ary. Chicks shipped C.O.D. Pullets C.O.D. on approval. Cat. 
free. Fairview Hatchery & Poultry Farms, Box F, 8.2, Zealand, Michigan. 


C.0.D. 100 Rocks or Reds $8 ; 
CHICKS horus = | oe ~~ $7; shee: 
Mixed ve range. Safe 
delivery TrUVER Circular. 
. UVER, Box J, McAlisterville, Pa. 


DUCKLINGS-GOSLINGS $= "sss: Be 


Illustrated Catalog telling how to raise Ducks for Profit. 
RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY, LaRue, Ohio 


5 ] STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS Sc uP —16 
areeee. Send SHIP C.O.D. POSTPAID 
., 87 awards in Egg Con 














its in Wor rid" . ae yom strains. 
for health and heavy laying. Free 32 p. cat. Mem. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 26, Metropolis, iMinois 
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SAINT BERNARD PUPS—Jersey Giant Chicks, Guineas, 
3antams, Pigeons, Rabbits, Turkeys. Stock and a 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 


O. I. C. HOGS on time. Write for Hog Book, Originators 
and Breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 13, Salem’, Ohio 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


—RLRPLPI LILI IDS n~ 





rer we 


CRYST AL w JAX or YELLOW BERMU DA onion plants 
0, $1.5 50. Sweet Spanish Valencia onion plants 


000, $1.75: 6000, “$9 00. Delivered, Prepaid. Armengol 
Farms, Li aredo, Texas 

PLANTS—Special Collection, 200 cabbage, 200 onions, 100 
tomatoes, 50 peppers, eggplant or cauliflower, $1.00, Post- 


paid. Satisfaction guaranteed, literature free. East Texas 
Piant Co., Ponta, Texas 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED $7.00. Grimm Alfalfa $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover $3.50, Red Clover $12.00, Alsike $12.00. 
\11 60 Ib. bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas 


CABBAGE PLANTS open field grown $1. 00- 1000; Tomato 
Plants $1.00-10°0; Potato Plants $1.75-1000; Pepper Plants 
“ee 1000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sims Potato Plant 

, Pembroke, Ga. 





WATER LILIES easily grown in tub ary pond. Fragrant 
hardy, bloom this summer. White, 3 roots, $1.00; 10, $2.75. 
Pink $1.00 each. Delivered with directions. S. B. Hutton, 
Pemberton, N. J. 


GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Cannas. “We are se lling out every- 
thing Finest varieties. Give away prices. Your op- 
por tunity Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopie Falls, 
Massachusetts 

FROSTPROOF CABBAG E & Bermude Onion Plants. Pre- 
»yaid, 500-$.75 ; 1000 Onions $1.00; 1000 Cabbage $1.25. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Inte ratate Plant Co., Lucedale, Miss. 


FROSTPROOF — Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper and 
Eggplants Any variety, 100, 50e; 500, $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 
Cauliflowers, 75c 100, Pre pe sid, Ponta Plant Co. , Ponta, Tex. 


TOMAT OE S Fros tproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onions, 200- 
- 1000 Good strong plants postpaid. Star 


Oe; 500 


Plant , tee any, Ponta, Texas 
KUDZU may be successfully and inexpensively grown 
from seed. Write for bulletin and planting directions. 


Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


REGISTERED-CERTIFIED Upright oats. Certified Rus- 
et Rural potatoes. Also seed treated uncertified Russets, 
Green Mountains. Daniel Dean, Nichols, New York 
BOXWOOD is profitable to raise as well as ornamental. 
Well rooted plants $1.20 dozen, delivered. Max Nursery, 
Mineral, Virginia 

GERANIUMS, 16 for $1.00 Postpaid. Potted plants with 
soil on roots. Red, pink or assorted colors. Wilson Bros., 
taccoon, Ind 








BEST MARKETS of the Nation at their very doors—the 
enviable situation of Massachusetts farmers. Let the Com- 
monwealth help you select just the farm home you need for 
success. Rich farms abound—suited to almost every kind of 
farming; with nearby market outlets; efficient transporta- 
tion; unsurpassed schools; well developed rural social life. 
Send for ‘‘Massachusetts Farms For Sale,’’ describing prop- 
erties. Also “‘Some Facts About Farming in Massachu- 
setts.”” Why Bay State farming pays. For these two 
free bulletins or other information address Dr. A. W. 
Gilbert, Commissioner of Agriculture, Room 136, State 
House, Boston 


15 ACRES, $1000 HEN HOUSE 18x60, incubator cellar; on 


state road now building, 4 miles city; 4 rooms prettily lo- 
cated, cement cellar, lovely shade. Only $1400 with $600 
down. Picture pg. 31 Strout’s catalog .. . . $1500 Gets 350 
Acres, Tractor, team, 10 cattle, equipment, milking ma- 
chine, furniture, crops; 200 acres plow land, stream, valu- 
able wood; 10-room house, bathroom; 160 ft. basement 


barn, 20 minutes to city markets. $5500 for all, $1500 needed. 
Picture pg. 64 ills trated catalog 1000 bargains. Free. 
Strout Agency, 255-FB Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


2,000 ACRES LAND Suitable For Seenien. 4 nies from 


railroad. Will cut up into small tracts. Prices $12.50 to 
$25.00 per acre on ten year’ 5 ped with 6% interest. No 
initial eash payment. J. F. O’Neal & Company, Hender- 


son, Tennessee 

SOO LINE LAND aaa LANDS in Upper “Wisconsin. 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about home- 
seekers’ rates. Address: H. S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn 











MISCELLANEOUS 
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SALESMAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Pleasant per- 
manent position traveling country districts talking to 
farmers and taking orders for lowest priced, easiest selling 
proposition in the world. This old established Company 
offers reliable, intelligent man_ unusual opportunity. Big 
pay and quick advancement. Selling e xperience not neces- 
sary. Personal training. Steady work six days a week. No 
layoffs. Must have car or able to get one and willing to be 
away from home. References coueeed, State age and tele- 
phone number. Sales manager, 29th Floor, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois 








$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old Coins. Keep 
all old money. Many very valuable. Send l0c for ~——, 
Coin Value Book, 4x 6. Guaranteed Prices. We buy and 
Sell. Get posted. Coin Exchange, Box 44, Le Roy, 
TOBAC( 0, Kentucky Natural Leaf, guarantesd 10 Ibs. best 
gay $2 > 00, chewing or smoking. Pay when received. 
ohn L. Morris, Fulton, Ky. 





LATEST INVENTION: Concertina plays by rolls. Any- 
one can play beautiful music immediately. Free pamphlets. 
L. S. Pittie, New Bedford, Mass. 


May, 1931 





P oultry Profits 


By Grif McKay 


OMETHING happened to hurt baby 
chick sales in January and Februa 
That something was low egg prices. Only 
half as many chicks were hatched in 
January as in January, 1930. And the 
situation for February was almost as bad. 

Unless March, April and May sales 
break records (and its too early to tell), 
there will be fewer pullets than usual next 
fall. That means fewer eggs, for the egg 
business is pretty much on a pullet basis 
nowadays. 

Even with low egg prices progressive 
poultrymen are making money. Owners of 
126 demonstration flocks in Kentucky 
made an average profit of $1.47 per hen 
last year. Size of the average flock was 
114 hens. The owners of 104 of these 
flocks on which labor income records were 
kept show that the chickens paid 39 cents 
an hour for their care. 

Records such as these can be matched 
by poultrymen who have good birds, 
properly housed, handled and fed. Such 
birds as Mr. C. L. Roper tells about in his 
letter to the Poultry Editor: 

“From 90 White Leghorns hatched May 
21, 1930, we got 425 eggs in November, 
1,432 in December, 1,426 in January, 
1,592 in February.”’ The birds had chicken 
pox late in December and weren’t quite 
over it when Mr. Roper wrote, early 
March. ‘And we don’t think this is so 
much of a record,” he adds. 


=D 


Studying the Muskrat 
By R. K. Wood 


HE Bureau of Biological Survey, in 

co-operation with the University of 
Maryland and the Maryland State Game 
Department, has selected the Maryland 
marsh of W. A. Gibbs (in Dorchester 
county) as a base for extensive study of 
the muskrat. In this region muskrat 
ranching and trapping is one of the leading 
industries. This particular marsh, of 
about 100 acres, is one of the best equipped 
muskrat ranches in the county. 

One point these trained naturalists wish 
to establish is whether it is practicable to 
raise muskrats in pens. Besides having 
access to the records kept over the period 
of 15 years on this marsh, accurate account 
will be kept of new experiments and ob- 
servations. Various arrangements of pens 
will be tested. A study of feeding methods 
will be made. All of this research will be 
of particular interest to trappers, natural- 
ists and muskrat ranchers, to say nothing 
of the folks who are being asked to buy 
stock in muskrat farms. 


=D 


P recision Lumber 


Rae a sleeping porch or an extra 
room is less of a job now, due to the 
appearance of precision dimension lumber 
on the market. This new product saves 
considerable time and labor, too. 

Each piece of this lumber is seasoned and 
marked according to grade and species. It 
is dressed on all four sides and each pi 
is cut absolutely square and smooth at 
each end, which eliminates the ey 
of squaring the ends before using. Eac 
piece is cut to exact standard length; a 
12-foot piece is exactly 12 feet long. 

Another thing, each piece is marked the 
entire length on one face, like a yardstick, 
with guide lines. Accurate inch and foot 
marks serve as reliable measurements from 
either end. These are a great help in 
placing, fitting and leveling framing mem- 

Ts. 
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KILLS 


> wie: 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


Just paintthe roosts with “Black 
Leaf 40 “ The heat from the 
birds’ bodies releases the fumes, 
which kill lice. 


NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 
Recommended by Colleges and Experi- 
ment stations everywhere. Ask your 
dealer. If he does not have it, send us 
$1.00 for 100 bird size. 


TO KILL MITES: 
nests a: S: Apres 
SS a Leaf 40” 



























TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP., 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 








Without Poison 


& New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 

yard with absolute safety as it contains go 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio, 


K-R- 
KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO DOLLARS OR MORE AN HOUR. Men, Women. Sell 
Home Necessities. Fast Sellers. Samples Free. Write Today. 
Horner Manufacturing, 550 Jefferson, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


KODAK FILMS ENLARGED, 5 x 7 sample, 10c; roll de- 
veloped, six prints, 25c ; postcards, 5c ; pictures copied, 50e. 
Commercial Studio, Carthage, Mo. 


NEW LOW PRICES on Maysville ‘Carpet Warp ‘and Rog 
Filler. Send for free samples now. Merz Warp Company, 
Maysville, Kentucky. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Seven Neutone Prints. One Oil 
Reprints 3c. Trial offer. Ace Service, 
Dept. 0 0, Hoisington, Kansas 


TOBACCO : Gold Leaf, mild, mellow ; like rare oldwine. 4 
4 omeking. $1.00; Chewing, $1. 25 postpaid. Belmont 
hatham, Virginia 


























TRUCK OWNERS, Dump your loads. Underbody and 
Vertical hand hoists, also steel combination farm bodies. 
Dependable Mfg. G., Streator, Illinois 


PEARLS, gorgeous, rhinestone of $1.00. ~ Promptness 
pie ir chiffon oD, stagtion size. Mastercraft, 
th, New York City, Dept. 


WANTED. Men-Women, 18-50 ty at once, for steady 
government positions, $105- $250 month, experience not re- 
quired. Write, Instruction Bureau, 127, St. Louis, Mo., today. 














“It Beats All!” 


“The Farm Journal beat all other national maga- 
zines. One order for 200 chicks at 40c each came 
from way down in So. Carolina. Your department 
is correctly named the ‘Trading Post,’ and 
buyers soon located it, and flocked to buy,"’ writes 
an advertiser. (Name sent on request). 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses in raising baby 
chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell her 
experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first incuba- 
tor chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different reme- 
dies and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a 
box of their Walko Tablets to be used in 
the drinking water for baby chicks. It’s 
just the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.”” Remem- 
ber, that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Give Walko 
Tablets in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost dozens before. These let- 
ters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You’ll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
er ge if you don’t find it the greatest 
ittle chick saver you ever used. The 
Pioneer National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 282 
Waterloo, Towa 
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Naturally It Would—MuNcHORN—‘‘And 
so the evening wore on 

DimMwit—‘“Excuse me for interrupting, 
but can you tell us just what the evening 
wore on that occasion?”’ 

MUNCHORN—“‘I don’t know that it is 
important, but if you must know, I 
understand it was the close of a perfect 
day.” 


W saad If He Could—Mr. STRAPHANG— 
, I’ve been riding on this line three 

one, and I’ve never yet offered my seat 
to a lady.”’ 

Mr. SEATREST—‘“‘That’s not the way a 
gentleman should act.” 

Mr. STRAPHANG—“I am not ashamed. 
You see, I’ve never yet had a seat.” 


Women in Politics—WILLIAM—‘‘Are you 
in favor of a Liberal Party?” 

WILHELMINA—“Well, that’s the only 
kind I care to go out with.” 


besa a bad UNCLE LEVI ZINK 

















Little Lemmie Bowen earns a lot of 
pocket money every spring; the neigh- 
bor women hire him to hide in the 
kitchen and bark like a dog when- 
ever they see a tramp coming up the 
road. Some of these gas-mopping, 
high-speed cars will pass everything 
on the road—except a filling station 


What They Are—The little girl was asked 
to write about a bolt and nut, and explain 
the difference. She wrote: “A bolt is a 
thing like a stick of hard metal such as 
iron with a square bunch at one end and 
a lot of scratching wound around the other. 
A nut is similar to the bolt only just the 
opposite, being a hole in a little chunk of 
iron sawed off short, with wrinkles around 
the inside of the hole.” 


Secretary of the Treasury—GEORGE—“I 
hope you will not be always asking me for 
money after we’re married?” 

MABEL—“‘Gracious, no/—you’ll be ask- 
ing me!” 








And just about the time we all get 
used to flying, this is what the earth 
will look like! 











Spying Out the Land—AFFABLE GENTLE- 
MAN—‘“‘How many are there in your 
family, madam?” 

LapY AT Door—‘Just my husband 
and I.” 

A. G.—‘‘No children?” 

L. at D.—‘“‘No.” 

“‘Any dogs, cats or parrots?”’ 

“Not any.” 

“Do you have a radio?” 

‘hn.’ 

“Just one more question: have you a 
piano, saxophone, ukulele or other musical 
instrument?”’ 

‘‘None whatever. Now tell me, are you 
taking a census or something?” 

“Not at all, madam. I’m the man who 
is thinking of renting the house next door.” 


The Church Militant—-GRANDMA—‘“Yes, 
I feel much better now, and I don’t think 
there is anything wrong with my appendix. 
But it was nice of the minister to call and 
see about it.” 

DAUGHTER—“‘But, Mother, that wasn’t 
the new minister; that was a specialist 
from the city who examined you.” 

GRANDMA—“‘Oh, he was a doctor, was 
he? I thought he was a little familiar for 
a minister.”’ 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 

















A class by themselves 
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A “Feature” lor the 


Garden 


Continued from page 13 


arbors. I have a lovely arch in my own 
garden, of four posts of unstripped cedar 
connected at the top by other poles. These 
are fairly permanent; but we have made 





similar—and as lovely in effect—arches of 
birch beanpoles, setting them ourselves. | 
My present arch is covered with the charm- 
ing Dr. Van Fleet rose; but ramblers, 
honeysuckle, morning-glories—or even 
beans —are almost equally attractive. An 
arch covered with the exquisite ‘““Heavenly 
Blue” morning-glory is a dream of beauty. 

The flowerpots before alluded to are not 
to be despised. They are lovely at ends of 
flights of steps, and at the entrance of 
paths. Big pottery jars are picturesque 
when well-placed; and all sorts of bird- 
baths—even the shallow crockery pan 
with a clump of iris shading it—are not 
only attractive features but allure the 
birds, with their songs, and plumage, and 
providential appetite for bugs. 

This matter of bird-baths is really a 
subject in itself. And I believe that if 
your garden can only afford one single 
feature and no more, the bird-bath is 
the one to choose. From spring to late 
autumn it draws its group of feathered 
friends, and they demand very little—a 
rock with a natural hollow holding water 
is enough. 

Fountains, statues and stone seats are 
among the more elaborate garden features 
which, if one can afford them and one’s 
garden is suitable, add much to the beauty 
of a formal or informal planting. Let me 
suggest that such features are not always 
so costly as they sound. I’ve often seen 
stone seats, for instance, that were built 
by home talent, and proved a lasting joy. 
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USE YOUR SEARS CATALOG 





why in the world 





YOU SAVE MOST... AT 
HARNESS HEADQUARTERS 
Our leadership in value is more out- 
standing this season than ever before. 
One of the best examples of this leader- 
ship is in our Harness Department. 
We lead not alone in price reductions 
but in definitely higher quality 

standards. 

As with Harness, so is it with all 
other merchandise. This new catalog 
offers 48.000 articles—all priced at 
new low levels—all guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction. 


Dallas 


do you buy 
anywhere 
else ees ®@ ? 


If you consider value when you buy 
you should use your Sears catalog. 
Every page presents an opportunity 
for economy, unmatched elsewhere. 
Every purchase you make will bring 
a saving. And every article we sell is 
backed by the strongest guarantee 
the World’s Largest Store knows 
how to write—complete satisfaction 
or your money back. 

If you haven’t a copy of this 
great book, borrow one from your 


neighbor. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Kansas City Minneapolis 


Atlanta Memphis Los Angeles Seattle 


USE YOUR SEARS CATALOG 





We pay cash for 
gold teeth—dis- 
carded crowns 
and bridges. Highest prices. Information free. 
SOUTHWEST GOLD & SILVER CO., Dpt. 86, Box 68, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Make a Dollar an Hour. 


AGE Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 


stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
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PAINS GO 


In 10 minutes or costs 
you nothing 


Burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and 
legs — cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in 
toes, instep, ball or heel— dull ache int 

ankle, calf or knee — shooting pains from back 
of toes, spreading of the feet, or that broken- 
down feeling — all can now be quickly ended. 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result 
from displaced bones pressing against 
sensitive nerves and blood vessels. Weakened 
muscles permit these bone displacements. 
Now a way is discovered to hold the bones 
in position and strengthen the muscles. Amaz- 
ing bands, known as Jung Arch Braces, are 
worn. Pains stop, muscles grow strong. Stand, 
walk, or dance for hours—you just don’t get 
tired. Just slips on—results are immediate 
and lasting. They are highly elastic, amaz- 
ingly light and thin, yet strong and durable. 
The secret is in their tension and stretch. Worn 
with any kind of footwear. Nothing stiff to 


JUN GS BRACES 


1 Trouble starts with 
overstrained weak- 
Tiny 







ened muscles, 
bones are displaced. 
Pain follows, 
2 A super-elastic band 
assists and strength- 
ens muscles, replaces 
bones. Pain stops 
instantly. 
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further weaken muscles and cause discomfort, 
The styles with exceedingly soft sponge rub- 
ber lift are urgently advised for severe cases, 

Pain stops like magic. Soon bands may be 
discarded and feet are well to stay. Nearly 
2,000,000 now in use. Specialists, amazed at 
results, urge them widely. 


Free 10-day trial 
Wear a pair ten days, if not delighted your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you use 
coupon below. Write for free booklet. 
-=--—- MONEY BACs IF IT fy ory 
J Arch Brace Co. Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(°nS done pulled beans naichinen: 





; (Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) r 
| FOR SEVERE CASES | FOR MILD CASES |! 
—with cushion lift —without cushion lift ! 


| 0 BANNER (medium) $2 |( WONDER (medium) $1 
10 VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MIRACLE (long) $1.50) 


: O Money enclosed. O Send C. O. D. plus postage. ! 








§ Shoo Bise.........0000e + Shoe Width........ss0000+e0s ' 
1 Send Free Booklet i 
i SUNteis-1dbesperedt>escndnnbdaibveneniniitwosseestns i 
! det ives tai cnctesebiecedeces dtbtudic ctasiedierss i 
LOY ce See 
Canada : 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. Add 25c toabove prices 
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AMERICA’S 

OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


OF SUPERIORITY IN 
BICYCLES 


Don’t expect 
IVER JOHNSON 
service 
from cheaply 
made bicycles 


















The One and Only bicycle in America 
with drop forgings for all vital parts 
instead of stampings—no castings. 
High carbon seamless steel tubing 
throughout in place of welded or 
brazed tubing; another exclusive Iver 
Johnson feature. 


The greater enjoyment of easier, 
smoother riding, the added years of 
better service, freedom from repairs 
and the satisfaction of riding the 
handsomest bicycle of all are worth 
the small additional cost. 


21 Models, All Sizes and Striking Color Com- 
binations. From $32.50 up. 

Send for illustrated folder B in colors and 
name of our nearest agent. Will ship direct 
from factory if agent is not conveniently near. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
71 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 

Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson 
Velocipedes 
Juniorcycles 
(Sidewalk Cycles) 
22 Caliber Safety Rifles 
and 
Shot Guns 




















Good for re You. 


USSos: 


lendid Salaries. Men and Women, 18-50 
or elsewhere. Big list of positions and 


“How to Qualify’? mailed Free. rite 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 457-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent”’ and ‘Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on 




















Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 


to p Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 87-G Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Buliding, W: , o. Cc. 
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Cd! MENTION 


{ While we think of it } 


More Prize 


Winners prize-winning photographs 
our recent contest. 


the right is described below. 


Mention. 


And More 
Pocket Knives 


Philadelphia, October, 


old. we 

My great aunt carried a knife for 14 years then 
gave it to me. 

have carried it for 


38 years, so it is 52 
years old. 
E. W. M., Calif. 


self, but 


graph contest. 


My knife is 29 of Mr. & Mrs. W. E. 
vears old and it near prs “Fh tay Ind. 
has been used in 

every state west of the Mississippi and 
in Canada. G. L. M., Washington 


I’ve carried my one-blader for 33 years. 
L. L. B., Ohio 


I’ve carried 
Ella E., Ohio 


A woman can also use a knife. 
mine 46 years. 


My knife is 35 years old and it gave me my 
first shave. H. R. H., Delaware 


My pocket knife is a pearl-handled one 
and has been carried for 30 years. 


E. A., Illinois 


For 31 years my two-bladed knife has done 
me service. J. W. P., Oregon 


I’ve carried my knife for 46 years. 
W. S., Pennsylvania 


My best Sunday knife is 51 years old. 
D. H., Michigan 
My knife is 60 years old. G.D., Penna. 
Thirty years is the age of my knife, and 
the first year I used it I made $40 with it. 
E. L. D., Indiana 


A pocket knife, still used in my family, is 
48 years old. E. N., Iowa 


Dangerous Doctors tell us that 20 years 
Enemy ago cancer stood eighth in 

the death list—today it is 
second. If you suspect cancer, no matter 


how slight, go to your doctor quick. Don’t 
lose an instant. 


On this page are two more of the 
from 
The one on 
That at the bottom 
of the page, entered by Harry B. Giese of Flor- 
ida, was one of several which received Honorable 


My brother brought me a pock- 
et knife from the Centennial in 
1876, 
and I have carried it ever since, so it’s 54 years 
J. R., New York 


The charming little girl on the 
right is not only winning in her- 
her portrait was the third 
prize-winner in our recent photo- 
Her name is 
Geraldine, and she is o daughter 
«+» who live 








Bird Pointers 


Many birds arrive this month, and many 
are already nesting. Some even have their 
hungry young families. Keep your note 
book handy and write down all interesting 
facts just as you see them. One can al- 
ways learn something new about bird life. 
Most of the birds that now arrive in the 
latitude of Philadelphia are insectivorous. 

Memorize this, that birds need (1) pro- 
tection from their enemies, (2) a safe place 
where they can build their nest, (3) food 
and water, (4) and congenial surroundings. 

The government tells us that more than 
10 per cent of everything raised is de- 
stroyed by insect pests. The natural 
enemies of insects are birds. THE BIRD 
Book, by Charles P. Shoffner, tells all 
about our feathered friends. Price $2 
postpaid, from The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


y ——____ | 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
3 923,544 good folks have signed 
this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








for instructions or write for | 
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QUALIFY FOR THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN $700.00 


HE hunt is about to start. The hounds have been 

unleashed and are impatient to pick up the scent. 
Somewhere in the pac *k are two dogs exactly alike-iden- 
tical to the eye in size, pose, markings on the legs, bodies, 
heads and tails. How well deve slope -d are your powers of 
observation? How quick is your eye? Can you find the 
twin dogs? It will cost you nothing to try aed yrand 
Prizes which will be awarded according to the contes- 
tants’ standings when the final decision is made. 


If you can find the twin dogs send the numbers together 
with your name and address. Six thousand ¢ lollars to be 
paid in 10 equal first prizes. Each one $600.00 or a brand 


eT) 


mw’ SNES 


new latest model, 1931, Chevrolet, 2-door sedan, with 
many extra prizes of $100.00 each —you can win one by 
being prompt—making a total first prize of $700.00 cash 
if you prefer. In addition to the first prizes there are doz- 
ens of other well chosen prizes which will be given to 
the winners in this unique “advertising-to-the-public” 
program. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 
Solutions will not be acc 7 »d from persons living in Chi- 
. A. Mail your answer today. 


W. C. DILBERG, 
Room 619, 502 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


cago, or outside the U. S 
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Color 


Absorption 





Moisture 


**Unbalanced’”’ 


All these different 


substances are found in 
wheat when it is har- 
vested. But they’re not 
properly “balanced” for 
baking. No single variety 
of wheat contains these 
things in just the right 
quantities to make a 


perfect all-purpose flour. 


Pillsbury’s 


“balanced’ for 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: - 





Use the “balanced” flour 






— and forget luck! 


Some women say, “I had good 
luck with my baking this 
time.” They realize that next 
time may be different. But 
they feel that ups and downs 
are unavoidable. 


Other women never mention 
luck. They have discovered 
the value of “balance” in 
recipes and “balance’”’ in flour. 
They do perfect baking every 
time — good luck, or bad 
luck, does not concern them. 
Every day there are more of 
these women. Today the 
“balanced” flour, Pillsbury’s 
Best, is used by more women 
than any other. 


Your best recipe is perfectly 
“balanced”’— it calls for just 
the right amount of each 
ingredient. Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is also perfectly 
“balanced”— it contains just 
the right amount of 


successful baking. No single 
type of wheat contains the 
right proportions of protein, 
mineral, moisture, etc., to 
work perfectly for all your 
baking. Therefore Pillsbury’s 
Best is made froma special 
blend of different types of 
the finest wheats, scientifically 
“balanced” for all-purpose 
baking. These wheats are 
mixed according to a com- 
bination used only in 
Pillsbury’s Best — there is no 
other flour just like it. 


Try Pillsbury’s Best. Every- 
thing you bake — bread, 
biscuits, pastry — will turn 
out better. Everything will 
have a delicate, unmistakably 
richer flavor. See for yourself 
how much a_ properly 
“balanced” flour can help you 
in your baking. Your grocer 

has Pillsbury’s Best 


name. 


every part of the — i e -—ask for it by 
a 


wheat necessary for 






Minneapolis, Minnesota 


\\sbury: 
BEST: 
i XXXX 
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Moisture 


**Balanced’’ 


The Pillsbury ‘‘bal- 
ancing” process mixes 
as many as_ sixteen 
different types of the 
finest wheats. The result 
is a flour which contains 
just the right amount of 
protein, mineral, moist- 
ure, etc.—a flour perfectly 
“balanced” for all kinds 


of baking. 


Best Flour 
perfect baking 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour, Pancake Flour, Wheat Bran, 
Farina, Cake Flour, Rye, Graham and Durum Flours 

















